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Foreword 



The purpose of this project report is to improve the administration of 
intergovernmental education by contributing information about specific and 
practicable ways in which this may be accomplished. 

The report is intended for the use of federal, state, and local adminis- 
trators, and the many citizens who serve education in official and private 
capacities at all levels of government. It is hoped that the implications of 
the evidence on administration of federal-state-local programs will lead to 
increased educational benefits and cost effectiveness throughout the country. 

The Project Policy Committee and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania are greatly indebted to a larger number of individuals, official agencies, 
and associations than can be acknowledged here. The members of the 
Policy Committee met often and guided the project well. The eight state 
project committees and their coordinators, who are identified fully in this 
report, contributed much of its substance. They were indispensable to its 
success. 

The U.S. Office of Education, and particularly its Division of State 
Agency Cooperation, responded to the needs of the project far beyond sup- 
plying funds and fulfilling its ordinary official functions. Associate Com- 
missioner for Federal-State Relations Wayne O. Reed, Director Harry L. 
Phillips, Branch Chief James E. Gibbs, Project Coordinator Thomas L. 
Johns, David G. Phillips, and the late Robert F. Will gave time and effort 
far beyond the call of duty in assisting the Project Policy Committee and the 
staff. 

Consultants Walter M. Arnold, Laurence D. Haskew, and Betsy S. 
Turvene were particularly helpful in their respective fields of expertness. 

Jane K. Owens, Assistant Project Director, an experienced former 
state and local administrator, contributed diligently and brilliantly to the 
work of the project and to the preparation of this report. 
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Introduction 



Current problems in intergovernmental education reflect social and 
economic trends to which adaptations have not yet been made. Local ele- 
mentary education met most of the needs of the newer parts of the country 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and local property taxes financed public 
education everywhere without serious difficulty. As secondary education 
grew, and as educational requirements of advancing technology increased, 
state financial assistance to local schools was added. Then the Great De- 
pression struck, and the states doubled their share of the total elementary 
and secondary costs to a national average of 40 percent to keep the schools 
open and growing, a percentage they have maintained as dollar amounts have 
skyrocketed. 

Federal funds for public elementary and secondary education were very 
small until 1950, and even today these funds total no more than 7 percent 
of the total cost. Nevertheless, the 93 percent state and local funds are so 
completely vested in ongoing school operations that the federal government 
is now a principal source of funds to serve important new needs. 

Responding to this situation, most federal-state-local programs are de- 
signed to meet specific objectives. This is accomplished hy channeling the 
funds with legal requirements attached to ensure that the federal purposes 
will be met. The condition today is such that federal requirements, along 
with other requirements imposed by state and local education agencies to 
assist in achieving similar purposes, constitute an organizational overload 
that threatens to overwhelm administrators. Educational benefits are being 
sacrificed because ineffective administrative processes do not permit full 
accomplishment of program objectives. 

This study has concentrated on two 
local administration of elementary and 



important problems of federal-state- 
secondary education: (1) inade- 
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quately coordinated and poorly timed program authorizations and appropria- 
tions; and (2) a multiplicity of necessary, desirable, unnecessary, and 
counterproductive requirements that constitute an organizational overload 
on official agencies at all levels. 

The lack of timely coordination has made the necessary federal, state, 
and local administrative responsibilities impossible to perform satisfactorily 
within the time available under the federally initiated schedules. Because 
such schedules and allocations of official responsibilities are determined at 
the federal level, basic reform to achieve timely coordination is primarily a 
federal responsibility. 

The administrators in the U.S. Office of Education cannot fully meet 
their own responsibilities for making regulations, allocating funds, and ap- 
proving state or local programs until after federal legislation on program 
authorizations and appropriations has been enacted. The state and local 
agencies must perform their administrative work within the limitations of 
federal laws on authorizations and appropriations, as elaborated in adminis- 
trative details by Office of Education regulations. The local agencies cannot 
make firm preparations for operating programs until both federal and state 
authorizations and funding are available. Whenever the federal arrange- 
ments for program coordination and funding fail, the intergovernmental 
programs usually continue to be inadequately coordinated and poorly timed 
all the way from Washington to the local classroom. 

Congress has made a series of beneficial changes in efforts to overcome 
the damaging effects of the intergovernmental organizational overload. It 
has experimented with advance funding, and it has authorized carry-over of 
funds for one fiscal year to apply to all programs administered by the Office 
of Education. Congress also has considered the annual budget request of 
the Office of Education on a priority basis and separately from that of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the last two congressional 
sessions, leaving more planning time for the federal, state, and local agencies. 
The Office of Education has made many administrative adjustments, as have 
the state and local agencies in their own ways. 

All these efforts, unfortunately, are not of sufficient scope to solve the 
federal-state-local problems of lack of timely coordination. There is no rea- 
son to believe that piecemeal federal legislative and administrative efforts 
can ever do so. The evidence is clear that a more far-reaching reform will 
be necessary. 

Congress has authority to take the basic action the situation requires; 
to change the federal fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, leaving 
the state and local fiscal year to begin on J uly 1 . Such a change would provide 
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federal, state, and local administrative agencies approximately the time they 
need to make necessary intergovernmental preparations to inaugurate timely 
and vastly more effective programs at the local level. The same reform also 
would improve the schedules of program authorizations and appropriations 
for intergovernmental programs in other areas of federal, state, and local 
concern. It is a change that was made for other reasons in 1844, and it is 
entirely practicable as well as necessary to meet the major problem of lack 
of timely coordination in current intergovernmental programs. This problem 

has been discussed in detail in Chapter 1 . . 

An important element throughout this study is the degree of planning, 
initiative, competence, and personal effort contributed by federal, state, and 
local administrators in implementing intergovernmental programs of educa- 
tion. Statutes and regulations do not activate programs; only people can 
make them produce educational results. Excellent administrators can achieve 
effective results by overcoming difficult problems imposed by poor adminis- 
trative structure, while incompetent administrators often get poor results 
under the best of operating conditions. These considerations, although not 
strictly measurable, were present throughout the study. They are discussed 
in general and specifically in relation to certain operating programs in 

Chapter 2. r , .. . 

The second major problem of this study arises out of the multiplici y 

of categorical financial aids to education and the number and complexity 
of special administrative requirements used to ensure that their statutory 
objectives will be met. The total amount of paperwork clearly constitutes 
an organizational overload, which makes it important to sort out the re- 
quirements that are necessary and those that are unnecessary or counter- 
productive. Accordingly, this study sought to ascertain which administrative 
patterns or activities support accomplishment of program objectives and 
which are unnecessary or retard attainment of those objectives. 

In analyzing this problem, the project enlisted the assistance of 109 
state and local federal program administrators in eight states. These par- 
ticipants were carefully selected by the chief state school officer or co- 
ordinator of federal programs in each state on the basis of their experience, 
administrative ability, and personal competence and judgment. 

A research instrument was developed on the basis of a modified systems 
analysis approach. It set forth roughly representative samples of the ad- 
ministrative requirements and constraints in the laws, regulations, admin- 
istrative orders, and guidelines of four operating intergovernmental programs 
of education. These items were analyzed, discussed, and rated according 
to the extent they supported or retarded the attainment of program o 
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jectives. Both traditional and novel methods were used in seminars with 
the state committees to authenticate the evidence before the final ratings 
were made on the basis of their operating experience and knowledge. 

The planning phase of the project, the development of a research 
instrument, its applications in eight participating states, and the ground 
rules in regard to the effects of biases, ideologies, and other factors in the 
item ratings have laid a foundation for replication or extension of the 
study. 

One of the by-products of this study was to experiment with new 
methods of measuring or carefully assessing the effectiveness of patterns and 
activities involved in administration and management of intergovernmental 
education. Descriptions and purposes of these methods and procedures are 
related in detail in Chapter 3. 

Chapter 4 reports the work of the eight state-local committees and an 
analysis and commentary by the project staff on each of the seven sections of 
this part of the study. These sections show that a total of 73 percent of the 
items rated were believed to be strongly or mildly supportive of program 
objectives and that 27 percent were regarded as mildly or strongly retarding 
those objectives. The evidence of the study is clear that there is much room 
ft> improvement in the administration of federal-state-local programs. The 
highly rated items could be emphasized more in administrative practice. The 
items impeding attainment of program objectives or unnecessarily adding to 
the organizational overload could be deemphasized or eliminated. 

This study has attacked a large and pervasive condition affecting inter- 
governmental administration of education from two directions. The first 
approach has reflected traditional research methods; the second, a modified 
deductive systems analysis with extensive participation by state and local 
administrators in eight states. The two approaches supplement and re- 
inforce each other, presenting evidence that may assist in efforts to improve 
intergovernmental programs of education. 
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CHAPTER I 



Timely Coordination 
of Intergovernmental 
Programs of Education 



The coordination of federal authorizations and appropriations with 
state and local education programs is complex and difficult. Effective 
coordination requires legislative and administrative diligence, with carefu 
timing at all levels. It becomes impossible when legislation and regulations 
lag behind schedules, contain unrealistic deadlines and extensive assign- 
ments that leave no time for necessary planning, and lack funding tor prompt 
implementation. It is surprising that in many intergovernmental education 
programs these conditions habitually recur year after year and predictably 

damage educational results. . . 

Failure to coordinate program authorizations and appropriations with 
schedules of the local school year might be anticipated in implementing 
new legislation, but poor coordination persists in maturing and even rou- 
tinized programs. It often flares anew following substantial amendments to 
the law or changes in regulations. The toll in program failures, wasted 

funds and low morale is devastating. 

The evidence of this study confirms the almost universal testimony 
of experienced state and local administrators throughout the country. Lack 
of timely coordination is general and pervasive, ultimately resulting m os 
opportunities to plan, staff, and operate local programs adequately. 

The underlying reason for this situation is only slightly less obvious. 
The basic federal-state-local administrative structure has been created by t e 
federal government and is primarily a federal responsibility. That structure 
causes and maintains the present conditions. It is the foremost constraint 
on state and local educational agencies and lies beyond their authority or 

power to change. 
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The following table presents the record of the past five fiscal years 
in regard to late funding. 



Dates of Enactment of Annual Appropriations 
U.S. Office of Education 



Fiscal Year Date of Enactment Days Delay After July 1 



1967 November 7, 1966 129 

1968 November 8, 1967 130 

1969 October 11, 1968 102 

1970 March 5, 1970 247 

1971 August 18, 1970 48 



Average delay each year after beginning of fiscal year on July l — 131 days 



The most timely enactment of appropriations for education during these 
five years came on August 1 8 of 1 970 for fiscal year 1971. This date almost 
coincides with the opening of the annual terms of local schools throughout 
the country, which varies from about August 20 to September 20. The 
record for fiscal year 1971 is in sharp contrast to that of fiscal year 1970, but 
it is not sufficiently timely. As we shall see, six to eight months are needed 
for necessary federal, state, and local program planning and administrative 
preparations after the annual federal appropriation is enacted, all to be com- 
pleted and ready for use before schools open about September 1 for their 
annual terms. 

The probability is that most intergovernmental programs are simply too 
overloaded with inputs from federal, state, and local governments to permit 
all three levels of administration to perform their necessary work require- 
ments within existing time limitations. This chapter will examine these 
problems of organizational overload and the administrative environment 
within which they exist. It will review the congressional and federal ad- 
ministrative efforts of recent years to improve important details of intergov- 
ernmental administration of education. It will describe several of the con- 
straints applied to the Office of Education by federal officials and agencies 
that have authority over it. Then it will deal with a pattern of organization 
and operation that promises much better coordination and increased program 
effectiveness. 



Organizational Overload at Three Levels of Government 

In the Office of Education, program officers prepare regulations, guide- 
lines, administrative manuals, and other operating arrangements. Its finan- 
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cial officers compute apportionments, prepare reporting requirements and 
make allocations of funds. All these arrangements must follow federal enact- 
ment of programs and their funding provisions. The federal aammistr 
functions often require much time. A single regulation may consume wee s 
of discussion in the Office of Education. It may involve both 
with congressional leaders about what was intended and with administrative 
policy makers about how to allocate mandatory and discretionary auth 
among federal, state, and local agencies under the law. An apportionment 
of funds under a new or revised formula may be equally time consuming. 

Federal allocations of functions may result in further delays at the 
state and local levels. If a state plan must be written or amended, it may 
be necessary to consult with local boards and superintendents, or even to 
make local field surveys before completing the plan. The federal decisions 
on whether state plans are in approvable form may thereafter require con- 

ferences with individual states. ^ - - % 

' The state agencies must take the initiative in dealing with oc uca- 
tion agencies as required by federal and state laws and regulations. New 
federal programs must be adapted to state systems of local financia ac- 
counting, which vary from state to state. If the state agency approves local 
projects and programs, and if it takes seriously the necessity of assisting m 
plans for local evaluation, the state administrative responsibilities may be- 
come formidable. Such services to program planning, operations, filia- 
tions, and reporting are necessary for the state agency to fulfill its ow 

ligations to local and federal agencies. 

The state agencies deal with thousands of local education agencies on 
the one hand, and with the Office of Education or other responsible federal 
agencies on the other. Their functions are time consuming when performed 
well enough to support the objectives of the program. They fia*' 
in program development and fund distribution from the federal and state 
agencies to the local agency, and in program evaluations and reporting from 

the local to the state and federal agencies. 

It is the local education agencies, however, which have suffered most 
from lack of timely coordination, and only their accomplishments can jus 1 y 
all the federal legislative efforts and administrative preparations of federal, 
state and local education agencies. The local administrative position is 
unenviable. After local citizens learn of the federal authorizations of educa- 
tional programs, their pressures to experience those fine program 8 f^y 
mount While the local agency continues to wait for clarification and spend- 
ing authority from Washington and the state capitol, community impatience 
grows. Even aftc- that word finally comes, the pupils and their parents mus 
wait a little longer while local administrators plan programs, prepare pro- 
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g-am applications, qualify for program approvals, employ necessary staff, 
arrange teaching facilities, and enroll eligible pupils. Typically, it has been 
impossible to implement intergovernmental programs for many weeks or 
even months after school terms begin. A large part of the educational loss 
often results from the simple fact that competent teachers for such vaguely 
scheduled programs are difficult or impossible to employ and retain. Ad hoc 
programs begun under such circumstances are not ordinarily productive in 
terms of educational benefits, per-pupil costs, or public acclaim. 

The cumulative burden of three sets of responsibilities must be shoul- 
dered by three levels of government acting in concert rather than succes- 
sively, as under present conditions, before intergovernmental programs can 
fully benefit the pupils. As long as education is considered primarily a state 
responsibility and a local function, no fewer governmental levels is prac- 
ticable. The search must be for ways to reorganize the schedules at all levels 
of administration in ways that bring maximal support to the goals of thorough 
planning, timely implementation, and effective operation at the program 
level. 

An Instructive Example 

An example of unplanned but effective scheduling and planning oc- 
curred in the ESEA Amendments of 1 966 after the enactment of Title VI, 
Education of Handicapped Children, on November 3, 1966. Small funds 
finally became available several months later, too little and too late to in- 
augurate state plans and local programs in fiscal year 1968. The federal 
and state agencies made the best of the situation by agreeing to use the funds 
for cooperative planning at each level. A period of nearly eight months’ 
planning under an agreement between the federal and state agencies, from 
June 1967 to February 1968 when additional program funds were received, 
was thus used to get a running start at the beginning of fiscal year 1969 
on the basis of original planning at all three levels. 

As described later in this report, the evidence is clear that Title VI 
intergovernmental administration continues to benefit enormously from the 
long-term cooperative planning of 1967-1968. The planning was truly 
cooperative, and it resulted in reasonable allocations of administrative chores 
among agencies. The state plan is simple and direct, the forms are brief and 
clear, and the required reporting is restricted to appropriate items necessary 
to achieve intergovernmental accountability. Federal services without man- 
datory controls are not neglected. Title VI is probably the most uncom- 
plicated among the several state plan programs studied. There is every rea- 
son to believe that all programs would have benefitted from a similar 
cooperative approach to planning. 
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The Federal Scene 

Some coordination of federal program authorizations and appropria- 
tions with the administrative needs of effective education has been attained 
in recent years on the initiative of congressional committees responsibl 
educational program legislation. The 

mittees also have demonstrated willingness to male e helpful adaptor ions in 
their procedures. There has been one instance of advance funding, that ot 
ESEA Title 1 in FY 1 970. In another instance, the House appropriations 
committee in FY 1971 considered the Office of Education request separately 
and earlier than the request for the remainder of the Departm ’ 

Education, and Welfare budget. The resultwasthattheOfficeofEducation 

funds were approved on August 18, 1970, while the funds for the TOW 
Department were not approved until early 1971. This pra^ce vvas repeated 
for FY 1972, and the Office of Education request passed the House on 
Anril 9 1971 With such encouraging recognition of the unrealistic schedul- 
ing thai has adversely affected federal, state, and local education agencies 
and their intergovernmental programs, we shall turn to t e ques ion 
whether larger measures of reform may be expected from the appropriations 

process. 

Federal Appropriations Procedures 

The procedures of the House of Representatives illustrate the special 
legislative conditions that tend to separate the substantive laws that authorize 
intergovernmental programs from the appropriations necessary to carry the 
authorized programs into effect The program authorizing committee does 
not fund the laws it initiates; it merely sets ceilings on the amounts that may 
be appropriated by another committee. Because educational laws typically 
are funded far below the amounts authorized by their estabhshedcei mgs 
the authorizations set by the substantive program committees have litt 
effect in determining the amounts that finally become avai a e or 
erams The appropriations committee makes these specific determinations. 

In the exercise of its discretion, the appropriations committee can make 
increases or reductions of education funds directly related to reduchons or 
increases for other areas of federal expenditures such as i heahh wetfare, 
or defense. It also can make increases or decreases among funds mdi id- 
ual programs within the education appropriation bill itself. The app p 
tions committee sometimes makes spending ceilings of its own , esp 1 
when none has been authorized by the substantive legislation. It may attach 
riders limiting the amounts that may be expended for specific purposes within 
the approved items. 

15 
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The members of the several House appropriations subcommittees be- 
come fiscal experts in the special fields dealt with by their own subcommit- 
tees, and other members of the full committee usually tend to follow such 
expertise on a basis of mutual accommodation unless there is a special in- 
terest in particular items. In the competition among subcommittees for 
funds within the full appropriations committee, the education subcommittee 
may compromise with subcommittees representing other program areas. 
Once these agreements have been reached and approved by the full com- 
mittee, its final recommendations are ordinarily upheld on the floor of the 
House except for occasional controversial items. 

Both House and Senate have separate legislative authorizations for 
education programs and the appropriations to finance them. Working cn 
different time schedules, both bills are passed and referred to their respective 
joint conference committees. Authorizations and appropriations proceed to 
passage on separate legislative tracks in both House and Senate, differences 
between the two branches are then resolved in joint conference, the confer- 
ence report is approved by House and Senate, and the final bill becomes lav 
after approval by the President. 

The dual legislative routes for federal program authorizations and for 
appropriations of funds to finance them are likely to persist. When the two 
legislative routes deliver their uncoordinated laws to the Office of Education, 
however, the products of the two legislative tracks can be brought closer 
together. The program authorizing laws usually arrive first, followed by the 
laws authorizing appropriations, although there have been occasions when 
the appropriations process has been delayed because the program authoriza- 
tions were unavailable. The legislative scheduling is so complex and de- 
manding in so many ways that major reforms within its internal processes 
are not probable. The need is to enact program authorizations and appropri- 
ations at scheduled times that make federal, state, and local administrative 
preparations possible. Meanwhile, smaller adaptations, such as early passage 
of appropriations, will continue to be cf considerable assistance. 

After the program authorizations and appropriations have been made, 
there are fewer reasons for keeping funds and programs separated. At each 
level, the administrators often can bring education programs and their 
necessary funds into more manageable coordination merely by making ad- 
ministrative arrangements to do so. 

Overhead Controls of Policies and Practices 

The Office of Education is bound by the specific requirements and ex- 
pressed or implied intentions of the Congress, but these relationships are 
affected by policies and practices imposed by other federal agencies. These 
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may be routine or discretionary. For instance, routine cost effectiveness 
studies are made by the President and his staffs for program management 
and budgets. These assess current programs and provide the rationale for 
programs and appropriations to be recommended by the executive branch 
for the next year. A damaging discretionary constraint involves the im- 
pounding of particular appropriated program funds by the executive branch 
on the ground that congressional appropriations do not mandate expendi- 
tures. This practice is the equivalent of an executive item veto. In effect 
it nullifies the intentions of Congress. There is no direct way the Office of 



Education can affect this situation. . 

Congress exercises legislative “oversight” functions and monitors fed- 
eral, state, and local education programs and their costs in many ways. 
Committees, subcommittees, committee chairmen, and individual senators 
and congressmen press their special concerns. Individually and m groups, 
they stay in touch with federal administrators, hold open hearings and closed 
sessions, make investigations, and publish reports. They hear from their 
constituents about federal program operations back home. 

Another important influence on the Office of Education that affects 
the state and local education agencies is the Office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Although the Comptroller General is appointed 
by the President for a term of 15 years which cannot be renewed, he reports 
to Congress and is intended to serve Congress without interference from 
the executive branch. Specifically, his General Accounting Office is the 
overseer of essentially all federal expenditures of funds appropriated by 
Congress. In the Washington Post of March 28, 1971, Bernard D.Nossiter 
reported that in 1970, the General Accounting Office made 1,837 audits, 
321 major reports at the request of Congress, 203 major reports on its 
own initiative, and 644 less significant reports for federal administrative 
agencies. It has nearly 5,000 employees, with a preponderance of lawyers, 
accountants, management experts, and other professionals. 

The General Accounting Office is as important as it is powerful. and- 
ing more or less independently between the legislative and administrative 
branches of the federal government, its work is aimed at the exposure ot 
fraud, failure to observe the law or regulations, or even the exercise ot less 
expertness in administration than its auditors or other investigators expect 
It reviews not only the financial records, but also the operations of seated 
federally supported programs of all kinds. Its contributions to law and order 
in the financing and administration of programs would be difficult to over- 



estimate. _ . ^ * 

In education, the General Accounting Office reviews programs and 

audits expenditures, reports on financial mistakes and inefficiency, and 
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makes available to news outlets materials that are sometimes headlined as 
sensational facts and startling conclusions. Even the best administered and 
most effective of all intergovernmental education programs is damaged by 
such publicity when there is no explanation of how atypical the offender is 
among the hundreds or thousands of local programs and projects operating 
within the same law and regulations. Some criticized programs appear to be 
defensible under the particular circumstances in which they operate, involv- 
ing innovations that to the local communities and program administrators 
are highly regarded as meeting the clear objectives of the legislation. Our 
decentralized system of federal-state-local education, considering its thou- 
sands of relatively small programs and its mild approach to power politics 
at the federal level, cannot exercise the kind of political strength necessary 
to tone down an adverse report, however unfair it may be. 

In the Office of Education the federal bureaucracy extends layer on 
layer above the federal managers of educational programs, exercising gen- 
eral supervision and authority, especially in regard to educational practices 
that reflect special policies. Such supervision, however necessary, causes 
delays within the Office of Education, e.g., the finalizing of regulations is 
often delayed until long after the funds have become available. The result 
can be advances of payments to the states on provisional terms that tend to 
leave the final legal requirements in doubt for months, or even the post- 
ponement of all funding for an unreasonable time. 

Federal overhead constraints are felt continuously at federal, state, and 
local administrative levels, whether from regulations and procedural require- 
ments or as a result of lack of coordination that inadvertently separates pro- 
gram authorizations and funds. Their cumulative effects not only interfere 
with effective federal administration of education programs, but they also 
prevent action by state and local agencies in their efforts to perform their 
own program planning, funding procedures, and program operations. These 
circumstances make it imperative that federal overhead initiatives be exer- 
cised only when clearly necessary and desirable in view of the organizational 
overloads they create. 

Educational administrators at all levels are grateful when centers of 
federal authority, whether the White House, Congress, or high administrative 
officials, exercise leadership to clear away administrative impediments and 
lighten the federal organizational overload. Federal clarifications of pro- 
grams and procedures, firm assurances of funds certain in amount, and spe- 
cial attention to the scheduling of legislative and administrative functions 
enable state and local agencies to proceed more effectively to plan, staff, 
operate, and evaluate the programs of intergovernmental education in which 
they participate. 
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Congressional Legislation 

Since 1967, Congress has passed a series of (aws that have tended to 
modify federal administrative enforcement of requirements against the state 
education agencies in regard to the federal fiscal year. This refers to dead- 
lines and various limitations applied to program administration before, 
during, and following the July 1-June 30 fiscal year as the unit of time for 
federal program authorizations, funding, state and local program operations, 
program evaluations, and financial accounting. The fiscal year for most 
state and local school agencies is the same as the federal, but the school 
operating year begins in most communities between August 20 and Sep- 
tember 20 and ends between May 20 and June 20 . 

The table on Page 12 shows that under current practices, federal funds 
to assist in the financing of local programs cannot be relied upon for use 
on the first day of the state and local fiscal year on July 1, or even when 
most schools begin in September. This is because, following the actions 
of Congress dated in the table, the funds and the authorizations for their 
expenditure must be processed in the Office of Education and at the state 
and local levels before the funds can be used. These administrative func- 
tions require additional weeks or months to meet the requirements to make 
expenditures at the program level. 

Congress has found it necessary to make emergency provisions to 
enable programs to continue through periods during which authorized funds 
are not available. I’or this purpose, it has long resorted to continuing joint 
resolutions. 

The continuing resolution usually extends the current educational pro- 
gram into the next fiscal year for a given period and prohibits program 
changes pending receipt of newly appropriated funds. It is made effective 
for a short period of time, later to be extended for short periods when 
necessary. Its adverse effects on even the most needy of children at the 
local level can be illustrated by an instance when funds for the special milk 
program were being released by the Department of Agriculture under a 
continuing resolution in 1970. Because of repeated delays in approving 
the appropriation and the inability to obtain assurance that funds would 
be available beyond August 31, a state agency advised all local agencies 
to charge the full cost of milk to needy pupils until federal officials could 
give assurance that the funds to reduce the cost to such pupils would be 
provided. The appropriation for the Department of Agriculture was not 

passed until early in 1971. . 

The continuing resolution has become the standard congressional 

remedy for critical situations caused by late federal funding. It has been 
evaluated carefully in this study and is believed to be detrimental to educa- 
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tion. Such a resolution constitutes a moratorium on innovation and con- 
structive program change, makes program planning difficult or impossible, 
creates confusion, frustrates teachers and administrators, and becomes an 
easy deterrent to the enactment of satisfactory and permanent solutions 
to late funding that Congress is in a position to provide. 

The conclusions of this study on continuing resolutions and other 
recent legislation on funding have been reported in Chapter 4, Section VI, 
Special Funding Provisions. Among the 27 items rated in that section by 
the 109 state and local administrators from eight; states, the item on the 
continuing resolution rated 2.697 and ranked a low 24 among 27 items 
in its relative support of educational objectives. 

In sharp contrast, other items of congressional action since 1967 
had high ratings among the 27 special funding items as follows: advance 
funding rated 1.256 or fifth highest; a law requiring the Office of Educa- 
tion to keep federal funds available for obligation and expenditure through- 
out the entire fiscal year rated 1.431 or seventh highest; a law authorizing 
federal funds unexpended at the end of the fiscal year to be carried over 
into the next fiscal year for obligation and expenditure in that year rated 
1.247 and ranked highest; a law authorizing certain federal vocational 
education funds to be used until expended rated 1.256 and ranked second 
highest; and authority to carry over “impact” law funds for one year rated 
1.357 and ranked fourth highest among the 27 items. The attitudes of' 
state and local educational administrators add up to a strong preference 
for these and other congressional actions that require the Office of Educa- 
tion to remove certain of its limitations on use of the fiscal year in dealing 
with state agencies. 

The most significant congressional action in 1967 came in amend- 
ments to sections 401 and 403, Title IV, P.L 90-247. These authorized 
federal funding of eight programs for one year in advance. All these 
programs are administered through state agencies and are listed in section 
401. They include seven titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as amended, and the Adult Education Act of 1966. Section 
402 provides that . . appropriations for grants, contracts, or other pay- 
ments under any Act referred to in section 401 are authorized to be in- 
cluded in the appropriations Act for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which they are available for obligation.” This was a partial 
breakthrough toward more equitable treatment for the state agencies con- 
cerning fiscal year limitations. 

Another step was an amendment to section 401 of Title IV of P.L. 
90-247, referred to above, which mandated the Commissioner not to with- 
draw funds from state and local agencies that had been allocated for a 
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fiscal year until after that fiscal year had ended. This was the c °" gres f , 
reaction to an attempt to prevent obligation or expenditures of f ^ er * lu 
toward the end of fiscal year 1966. Telegrams were sent from the Office of 
Education to the state agencies ordering special state and local surveys of 
funds remaining in their custody as of a given day in May that Presumably 
were not to be obligated and expended for the remainder of the fiscal ye . 

As the date set was in the middle of a financial reporting period and meeting 
the deadline was impracticable, the Office of Education necessarily withdrew 

the °Another amendment to P.L. 90-247, Title IV, section 402 was attached 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1968, in which the Congress decreed 
that provisions of that section . . shall apply to any program for which the 
Commissioner has responsibility for administration either by statute orb y 
delegation pursuant to statute." (Emphasis supplied.) These words make 
it indelibly clear that Congress was extending the benefits enjoyed by e 
eight programs named in section 401 to all programs in the Office of Educa- 
tion. Congress had now made the Commissioner specifically responsi e or 
the federal administration of all federal programs, including those opera mg 
through the state agencies on a continuing basis, as in a rea Stic sense e 

had been all along. . . 

In 1970 Congress took another decisive step in equalizing continuing 

state agency ’programs with others that had never been made subject to 
fiscal ^imitations under the regulations of the Office of Education 
Further amending Title IV Amendments to P.L. 90-247 in the General 
Education Provisions Act, Congress provided that . . . any funds from 
appropriations to carry out any programs to which this title is app tea i e 
during any fiscal year, ending prior to July 1, 1973, which are not obligated 
and expended prior to the beginning of the fiscal year for which such funds 
were appropriated shall remain available for obligation and expenditure 
during each succeeding fiscal year.” Thus the one-year carry-over was 
applied to all Office of Education programs. 

Implementi ng Congressional Policies 

The Office of Education is now mandated to treat all programs a 1 e, 
whether or not they are continuously administered through a state agency 
provided their program authorizations meet the time requirements Until 
this became law, the Office of Education administrators were able to build 
a practice, protected by their own regulations, that applied only to a select^ 
group of state and local education agencies. If a state agency had, for 
example, an unexpended balance of $12 million and a number of he 
local agencies in the state had an unexpended total balance of $16 miUio 
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at the end of the fiscal year, the practice was to reduce the new funds for 
the succeeding fiscal year by $28 million. Now the law clearly mandates 
that the funds carried over shall remain available for obligation and expendi- 
ture during the next succeeding fiscal year. This would not affect the right 
of a state to its full allotment for the succeeding year; otherwise, the regula- 
tion would penalize the new programs of a new program year and would 
have the effect of nullifying the law. 

In spite of these enactments, fiscal year limitations continue to be 
applied by the Office of Education to continuing programs administered 
through the states. For reasons that are far from convincing, these pro- 
grams apparently must meet the fiscal year limitations. This is because the 
states, rather than the Commissioner of Education, are regarded as the 
responsible administrators of their continuing programs. The states are 
said to have a right to funds for continuing programs, an inherent right that 
is in the states alone, on the theory that state formulas and continuing 
rights under the statutes lead to reasonable expectations of funds for the 
next year. It is said that continuing programs through the states differ 
from all others because they alone receive allotments on an annual basis, so 
they must report back annually and meet other deadlines within the limita- 
tions of the fiscal year. 

Federal grants to higher education are said to be exempt from the 
requirements of the fiscal year because there is no certainty that additional 
funds will be forthcoming. Another reason is that universities and colleges 
are said to need time to recruit professional assistance to develop programs 
and report to the Commissioner, who is fully responsible for their approval 
or disapproval. The Commissioner is said to lack such direct authority over 
continuing federally supported state programs in the sense that he controls 
programs in higher education. 

A different theory has been applied to P.L. 874 of 1950 as amended, 
ordinarily called the “federal impact” law, although the Commissioner has 
no direct authority over the expenditures of the federal funds in local 
education agencies. This program is exempted from the fiscal year limita- 
tions on the ground that when eligible local agencies have educated their 
eligible federally connected pupils, they have “earned” their federal funds 
by way of reimbursement. The reimbursed funds then belong to the local 
agency and can be expended for any purposes for which the district board 
of education could legally spe d its local tax funds. Moderate participa- 
tion by the state agencies in the P.L. 874 program, such as certifying the 
numbers of eligible pupils from the local agencies of the state, has not 
altered the exemption from fiscal year limitations. This program has a 
long track record of continuity and strong nationwide support in thousands 
of local districts that would find those limitations burdensome. 
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The practice and supporting theory cited to uphold enforcement of 
the limitations of the fiscal year only against the state agencies have little 
justification in fact. The Commissioner controls both the approval of and 
the amendments to the state plans. He controls the allotments of federal 
funds from year to year as certainly when those funds go to the states as 
when they go to higher education or to research projects. The implication 
that the time needed for planning, approval, and funding of programs or 
projects directly from the Commissioner to higher education institutions is 
greater than that needed for the cumulative federal, state, and local planning, 
approvals, and funding of elementary and secondary intergovernmental pro- 



grams of education is contrary to experience. ^ 

The weight of custom, tradition, and regulations in perpetuating such 
practices may not be overcome without insistence by the states that the law 
shall be observed. New allotments to state and local education agencies 
having balances at the end of the current fiscal year apparently will be cut 
back one way or another, to the extent of the balances carried over to the 
next ’succeeding fiscal year. Then the same situation will once again exist 
at the end of fiscal year 1972, because the printed forms on which the 
states counties, and other state governmental units request funds will have 
continued to request those funds specifically for use within the traditional 
limitations of the fiscal year. 

It is appropriate to discuss how and why this may be possible. One 
supporting administrative procedure to lessen resistance may be to avoid 
bringing the local agencies into the matter so that deductions from the total 
state and local balances may be made at one time from the state allotment. 
Others may be the creation of a climate of doubt as to whether the law 
really applies or the maintenance of an ambiguous silence while the practice 
prevails. Moreover, there may be an alertness to take full advantage of 
the possibility that Congress may fail to renew the program authorizations 
beyond July 1, 1973, or may fail to renew the provision that authorizes 
carry-over of funds for obligations and expenditures during the succeeding 
fiscal year. Finally, riders on appropriations laws might avoid or postpone 
implementation of the law, unless there is support from state and loca 

educational agencies favoring its implementation. ... 

Thus far, the policy of silent ambiguity and the continuity of current 
practice prevails. No policy has been announced, no directive or other 
communications have been sent to the states, and discussion of the subject 
on its merits is lacking in the Office of Education. The constrain s on e 
Office of Education are thought to have been imposed informa y y 
federal agencies above it which supervise fiscal affairs on behalf of the 
executive g branch of the government. Pending more fundamentalre.orm 
a federal administrative policy to extend the privileges enjoyed by higher 



education and the “impact” laws to all intergovernmental education programs 
would be helpful. 



Administrative Adjustments 

Office of Education administrators and other authorities above them 
have found it desirable to develop informal practices that constitute excep- 
tions to their own limitations of the fiscal year. For instance, if a state 
plan must be approved by the Commissioner in order to qualify state and 
local action taken under its authority, it need not be formally and com- 
pletely approved if it is federally regarded as being in “approvable form.” 
Then funds can be allocated and expended while extended discussions 
continue about what is required to transform “approvable form” into 
“approved content” in a state plan that merits legal approval by the Com- 
missioner. There is good reason for permitting state and local program 
operations to proceed while federal and state administrators negotiate an 
acceptable state plan under which the state and local programs could be 
formally authorized to operate. 

Another beneficial practice permits “obligations” of federal funds to 
be charged to a fiscal year even when expenditures of the obligated funds 
may be made after the end of that fiscal year. A currently developing 
administrative adjustment is to observe the strict limitations of the fiscal 
year for administrative funds and for financial reporting, but to accom- 
modate the federal management of education programs to the operating 
timetable of a school year beginning on September 1. The results of these 
developments are being used for administration of ESEA Titles I and VI, 
with some variations. 

The Title VI pattern differentiates between the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 and a program or “award” year beginning September 1. Under this 
plan the operating school year begins on July 1 with a summer session in 
July and August, financed by funds from the budget of the preceding fiscal 
year and obligated before July 1. The summer school has had the benefit 
of the previous ten months available for the planning of the summer session 
and for obligating the funds to operate it. The regular school schedule 
gains July and August for planning programs, for ascertaining the exact 
amount of federal and state funds that will be available, and for obligating 
funds for the programs beginning September 1. All actual expenditures 
under this schedule are made after September 1. Similar adjustments could 
probably be helpful in coordinating program planning and financial re- 
sources with the schedules of the fiscal and school years in other federally 
supported education programs. 



The evidence of this study strongly supports the congressional and 
administrative actions that have sought to improve legislative and adminis- 
trative flexibility and timing for intergovernmental programs of education. 
It also supports the conclusion that all these will remain no more than 
treatment of the symptoms of a serious malady rather than a cure. This 
conclusion would not be different if we could assume that at least a one- 
year carry-over of funds will become universal and that fiscal year limita- 
tions on federal-state-local education programs will be allowed complete 
equality with those dealt with most favorably in the Office of Education. 
The concluding section of this chapter will be devoted to consideration 
of what appears to be a complete and realistic answer to the lack of timely 
coordination in intergovernmental programs of education. 



A New Federal Fiscal Year 

Our search has been to discover ways and means to improve co- 
ordination of federal, state, and local authorizations, funding, and other 
administrative requirements for timely implementation of intergovernmental 
programs of education. The evidence is conclusive that such programs 
need several months more time than is now available for program and 
administrative planning at the federal, state, and local levels. This would 
require the establishment of a sequence of conditions: (1) federal pro- 

gram authorizations and appropriations must be made available each year 
at a more definite time according to a prearranged schedule; (2) federa 
and state program and administrative planning must result in timely allo- 
cation of funds and distribution of program requirements to local agencies 
on the basis of definite authorizations and appropriations; (3) local ad- 
ministrative arrangements and funding must be sufficiently completed to 
operate approved and well-planned school programs beginning in late August 

or early September each year. , 

The federal information is needed by January 1 each year if the federal, 
state, and local planning and administrative functions are to be performed 
well and completed before the opening of schools in August or September. 
The federal coordination at the beginning of the prceess is prerequisite to 

the entire schedule. 

The educational need is for a reasonable opportunity to perform as 
effectively and economically as the more centralized intergovernmental 
agencies and the local schools are capable of operating. This opportunity 
has been denied by restrictive administrative conditions beyond the control 
of the local education agencies and the schools for which they are officially 
responsible. Piecemeal efforts to repeal or avoid these restrictions by 
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Congress and administrators at all levels have admittedly been insufficient. 
We must conclude that extension of their efforts, while somewhat promising, 
cannot gain the several extra months necessary for federal, state, and local 
program planning and administrative preparations. A. more comprehensive 
change is necessary to achieve the timely coordination needed. The evidence 
points directly to the use of the calendar year as the federal fiscal year, with 
the state and local fiscal years left to begin on July 1 following the beginning 
of the new federal fiscal year on January 1. 

This is not a new idea. It was the early practice of the federal govern- 
ment when life was simple. Congress convened in December and adjourned 
in the following March or April, operating on the calendar year as the 
federal fiscal year. In 1842-1844 a change was made to a federal fiscal 
year beginning on July 1. The reason for this change was that the federal 
authorizations and appropriations each year were being made and co- 
ordinated long before July 1, and there was no need to wait another six 
months before inaugurating the fully authorized and financed programs. 

For more than a century the July 1 arrangement served the country 
well. In recent years, however, it has been increasingly difficult for the 
several departments of the federal government to coordinate authorizations, 
regulations, and appropriations, especially those eventually to be forwarded 
to state and local agencies administering intergovernmental programs. Major 
difficulties began with the enactment of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, when categorical aids to the state education agencies for the 
uce of local school districts began to increase in numbers and complexity. 
The situation became serious soon after 1960, when the intergovernmental 
mechanisms for the administration of federal aids to education became ever 
more frustrating at every level of government. At present, with more than 
one hundred special aids to education operating from the Office of Educa- 
tion and other programs operating from other federal agencies, the crisis 
has deepened. It is demonstrably necessary today to adapt the federal 
calendar to the realities of year-long congressional sessions in a way that 
will meet the clear needs of federal, state, and local administrative agencies. 
Perhaps in no other way can it be certain that substantially improved edu- 
cational results and cost effectiveness can be achieved. 

This proposal is bipartisan. It is supported generally by the executive 
branch, and it was approved in a statement by Phillip S. Hughes, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, on October 23, 1969. The idea has 
been supported by the leadership of both major political parties. Bills have 
been introduced in Congress with strong bipartisan sponsorship. 

One of the leading proponents of making the calendar year the federal 
fiscal year is the Committee for Economic Development, a nonpartisan 
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national organization of prominent business and professional men which 
conducts research in the public interest. Apparently no organization has 
surfaced in opposition to the concept. Fortunately too, no individual or 
organization appears to have become dogmatically committed in regard 
to certain necessary details involved in making the change. There is an 
attitude favoring adjustments of schedules that will be more helpful than 
at present. This may ensure a cooperative effort to formulate procedures 
and operations under a new fiscal year that can be highly beneficial to 
intergovernmental programs in education and other areas as well. 

The evidence of this study strongly reinforces the federal calendar 
year as the most pron. sing solution of the dilemmas with which it has dealt. 
All impressions gained in working closely with eight statewide committees, 
with federal agencies, and with representatives of local school agencies are 
in agreement. An important part of this report is to discuss the practica- 
bility of the general idea and to refer to a number of procedures that need 
to be worked out cooperatively with all interested individuals and agencies 
in effecting the needed changes. 

A Six-Month Adjustment 

One of the first questions that arises is how to make the transition 
to a federal fiscal year that begins on January 1 instead of July 1. It has 
been suggested that there could be a special six-month fiscal year beginning 
July 1, perhaps in 1973, and ending December 31 of that year. Another 
alternative is to have an eighteen-month fiscal year, with the last six months 
being carried forward under a continuing joint resolution with all program 
budgets operating at the preceding fiscal year levels. The programs them- 
selves could be extended for six months. 

Such adjustments as these, Mr. Hughes has suggested, ought not to 
be left to future action by the Congress, because complications and even 
failures to act could result from the large number of specific actions that 
would be required to extend various authorizations, deadlines, reporting 
dates, and other special provisions in numerous areas of legislation. He 
recommended that Congress deal specifically with all such matters in the 
same bill that authorizes the change of the fiscal year itself. If this were 
not feasible for any particular program, he suggested that it might be pos- 
sible to leave appropriate changes to be made by executive action, perhaps 
subject to a legislative veto. 

Insofar as the state and local education agencies are concerned, July 
1 would continue to be the beginning of their fiscal year. No action affect- 
ing the state or local fiscal year is necessary or desired, since the most 
important purpose of the change is to gain the six months from January 
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1 to June 30 for the cumulative federal, state, and local planning of 
federally aided programs in school districts beginning their terms between 
August 20 and September 20 each year. 

A Better Congressional Schedule 

A vital part of the proposal would divide the federal legislative year 
into a congressional session, from January 3 to August 15, for dealing 
with program authorizations, and a later session, from August 15 to 
December 1, devoted almost entirely to making appropriations. The federal 
administrative agencies might submit summaries of estimated expenses on 
June 1 to support the regular budget for the fiscal year beginning on the 
following January 1, followed by estimates on November 1 to support a 
general supplemental appropriations bill for the concluding fiscal year to 
be passed toward the end of each session of Congress. 

The timing involved in having an early session for program authoriza- 
tions, with both regular and supplemental appropriations enacted in the 
latter part of the year, is ideal for educational purposes. It would lead to 
concentration on authorizations first, and then on appropriations for the 
next fiscal year and supplemental appropriations for the expiring fiscal 
year. This basic schedule would encourage timely congressional action 
on these essentials before the Christmas holidays and before the second 
session of a current Congress, or in alternate years, before a new Congress 
convenes shortly after January 1. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 requires that the executive 
budget: (1) show actual results of the last fiscal year operations of the 
federal government; (2) show fresh estimates for the fiscal year during 
which the budget presented has been prepared; and (3) make fiscal esti- 
mates and recommendations for the year ahead. Under the calendar year 
the presentation of the President’s budget and his economic report might 
be moved from January to April 15. Other arrangements for timing of a 
number of related executive actions could be worked out between the 
White House and the congressional leadership. 

The federal government has a year-long operation with a chronic 
struggle to meet deadlines. Little if any unused time remains into which 
schedules can be stretched. Some dates, such as those of elections and 
holidays, probably cannot be changed. Nevertheless, rearrangements neces- 
sary for achieving a federal calendar year might be made more facilitating 
than the current schedules. Beyond bringing timely coordination to inter- 
governmental programs of education, a new federal fiscal year could bring 
similar benefits to intergovernmental programs in other areas of legislative 
concern. 



CHAPTER 2 



Interaction in Management 
and Administration 



The enactment of legislation and the appropriation of funds form the 
skeleton and provide the authority for an education program. However, 
it is people — many people working at all levels of government — who ulti- 
mately translate a program into a viable reality. When the efforts of these 
people are coordinated and supportive, the program can achieve a measure 
of success in fulfilling its objectives as stated in the law. When their efforts 
do not mesh, there is little chance of such success. 

This chapter provides illustrations of ways in which administrators at 
all government levels have attempted to implement federal education pro- 
grams authorized by various laws. 

The purpose of any administrative pattern is to provide communi- 
cation and to initiate action. Open and continuous communication is 
essential for successful implementation of intergovernmental programs of 
education. In order to fulfill its responsibilities and permit others to do 
so, each level of government must receive and deliver precise, adequate, 
and understandable information. 

The Office of Education is the primary source of communication re- 
garding legislation, regulations, program information, and reporting pro- 
cedures for intergovernmental education programs authorized and funded 
by Congress. This information is transmitted to state education agencies, 
which are responsible for transmitting it to the local agencies in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

As each new federal education program is shepherded through the 
legislative process toward authorization and funding, the bureau within the 
Office of Education to which administration of the program is to be assigned 
usually tries to keep state agencies informed about the current status of 



legislation via informal contacts. After a program has been authorized 
and funded, the Office of Education begins to develop a formal communi- 
cation structure. The first responsibility of the Office is to develop regula- 
tions which supplement and clarify the legislation, which it can do more 
effectively if the state agencies are involved at once. Usually much -more 
detailed and restrictive than the law, regulations reflect the legislative history 
of the program, intents of Congress which may not have been written into 
the law, the prevailing philosophy of the executive branch, and the attitudes 
of the Office of Education staff. 

State agencies occasionally will be invited to review and uOuuucnt 
on the draft regulations, particularly if there is likely to be controversy on 
certain points. These consultations can be quite helpful, for when state 
agencies are provided with an opportunity to influence regulations, they 
can support the development of those which will encourage the successful 
achievement of program objectives. As the number of federal aid programs 
increases, involvement of state agencies in the process of drafting regula- 
tions provides an excellent opportunity for the Office of Education to learn 
from their experience. This is one way in which poor administrative re- 
quirements can be deleted and successful ones promoted. 

During this period the Office often attempts to keep state agencies 
informed of what they may anticipate both in terms of regulations 
and of fund allocations. Despite these informal efforts, state agencies 
tend to delay action until they receive copies of the proposed regulations. 
Their reluctance to act, based on past experience with changes made during 
the drafting process which may render their efforts useless, increases the 
time lag between legislative action and implementation at the local level. 

The development and official approval of regulations are crucial steps 
in the implementation of any new legislation. Although delays at this stage 
can cause damage to the program which requires years to repair, they 
occur repeateciy and for much the same reasons each time. Representatives 
of special interest groups attempt to gain special benefits or considerations 
for their constituents. Authors of regulations may try to promote activities 
which Congress does not include in the law but can be construed as within 
legislative intent. State agencies which represent politically powerful com- 
munities may take exception to certain requirements. The delay in issuing 
new regulations after the merging of Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and Title V-A of the National Defense Education 
Act resulted from a combination of such influences. For over a year federal 
and state staff members discussed how to merge the guidance program 
(Title V-A) with the project concept of Title III, and still they achieved 
no resolution of *he problem. While the intramural and intergovernmental 
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discussions dragged on, programs for children were thrown into confusion. 

Guidelines are written by the program management staff to further 
clarify the laws and regulations or to reinforce particular items considered 
important to the national interest. Guidelines are regarded as having equal 
authority by some state and local agencies, although they are not enforce- 
able as are laws and regulations. Silent consent to these additional restric- 
tions reduces still further the few options which laws and regulations leave 
to state and local agencies. 

Once a program has been established, the federal program manage- 
ment staff keeps state and local agencies informed through program guides 
usually written to clarify one or more aspects of program administration. 
The need for such clarifications may arise when several of the state or local 
agencies appear to have arrived at varying interpretations of the law or 
regulations, when the Congress or Office of Education wishes to change the 
emphasis or direction of a program, or when there is a change of philosophy 

at the Office of Education. . 

Experience in developing a program often gives state agencies insight 
into problems generated by regulations or guidelines. Sometimes these 
problems can be resolved through discussion and mutual agreement to 
reorient the interpretation originally given. On occasions when this sort 
of reasoning fails and the state agency feels that it is unduly constrained, its 
administrators have the right and obligation to challenge the federal inter- 
pretations. When this also fails, as in the case of Title I comparability 
requirements, state agencies may take their problems to the Congress. 
Similar action by the states is appropriate when they find the administrative 
structure unacceptable, as in the case of Title III in 1967. 

When a law is amended, the Office of Education must rewrite the 
affected regulations. With rare exceptions, which occur when a law under- 
goes serious, basic modifications, state and local agencies continue to op- 
erate the program without interruption, using a common-sense approach 
to n. dify it to meet new requirements instead of suspending operations until 
the new regulations appear. This pragmatic approach is commendable 
because the delays involved in developing new regulations could frequently 
cause a year’s hiatus in activity. 

Congressional hearings may raise issues regarding program administra- 
tion which do not result in amendments but which nevertheless prompt the 
Office of Education to revise the regulations or to rewrite the program 
guidelines. Such revisions are usually more restrictive because they reflect 
additional legislative history or concerns. In some instances these voluntary 
revisions of regulations and guidelines appear to be made more in the in- 
terest of placating special groups than of improving program administration. 
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Regulations, guidelines, and program guides issued by the Office of 
Education are intended to give state and local agencies assistance in adminis- 
tering a program. They also have other purposes with varying degrees of 
legitimacy. With more than fifty state agencies administering each program, 
present practice is to maintain administrative patterns relatively uniform to 
avoid grave disparities in benefits among the states and their local agencies, 
a practice that necessarily restricts flexibility among state and local educa- 
tional programs. A less legitimate use occurs when they are written to 
achieve what some federal administrators believe are necessary reforms in 
educational and administrative practices at state and local levels. Unless 
the legislation per se is written to reform certain practices, such efforts have 
no place in the regulations and guidelines. 

Legislation, regulations, and guidelines form the basic structure of a 
program. However, they are only effective as administrators translate them 
into action. To accomolish achievement of program objectives it is essential 
that the people involved develop a good informal system of communication 
so that they are able to understand one another as they work together. 
There are no prescribed channels for much of the intergovernmental com- 
munication necessary to the success of program development. As federal 
participation in education expands, it becomes increasingly important for 
state agencies to initiate and maintain informal contacts with federal program 
administrators . 

After a new program has been authorized and funded or an old one 
greatly altered, the Office of Education usually arranges regional meetings 
to brief representatives of the state agencies. At these meetings Office of 
Education staff members explain the legislation in the light of its history 
and the intent of Congress, and they suggest ways in which state agencies 
might organize for its administration. Less frequently the Office of Educa- 
tion invites all state agency representatives to one big conference to discuss 
a new program. Such an occasion gives the program administrators in state 
agencies a rare opportunity to work together and to share ideas. 

These meetings, whether national or regional, can be very productive 
if the Office of Education staff members are well informed and able to re- 
spond with authority, and if the state agencies send the people who will be 
directly responsible for the program. They are less successful when Office 
of Education staff members are unable to provide authoritative information, 
when state agencies send representatives who will not be directly involved 
in the administration of the program, when state people do not use the 
opportunity to react or provide feedback, or when state representatives offer 
recommendations which are ignored. 

This process of establishing administrative tracks to implement a new 
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program or revise an old one may be made exceedingly difficult by circum- 
stances which are beyond the control of administrators in the Office of 
Education or those of any state agency. It is difficult for Office of Education 
or state agency staff members to ameliorate problems arising from late 
authorization or funding of a program, to speed up certain procedures such 
as formulation of fund allocation, or to respond to public expectations for 
instant success resulting from widespread publicity. 

Once the initial orientation of state agency personnel has taken place, 
the responsibility for communication with state agencies usually is dis- 
tributed to several persons who serve as the program management team 
within the Bureau. It is at this point that the relationships between the 
Office of Education and the state agencies become most dependent upon the 
relationships between individuals and their respective attitudes and idio- 
syncracies. 

Federal program managers who are sympathetic with and understand- 
ing of the position and problems of the state agency can do much to 
strengthen, support, and encourage the state people with whom they work. 
When members of the Office of Education staff equivocate on interpretations 
of legislation and regulations, when they are unable to provide state people 
with possible alternative courses of action, when they are inaccessible to 
people in state agencies, or when they are dogmatic and autocratic in their 
reactions to state agency questions, they create a hostile climate in which 
cynicism and distrust flourish. The state administrators can create similar 
conflicts if they are not objective and thorough in maintaining timely com- 
munications about their practices in areas of federal responsibility. 

The Office of Education plays a critical role in one additional type of 
communication which occurs at the other end of the program: reporting 

and evaluation. The reporting and evaluation requirements which are placed 
upon state agencies, and indirectly on local agencies, have a strong influence 
on the administration of the program at those levels. Excessively detailed 
reporting requirements may be deterrents to accurate reporting because 
such information is difficult for state agencies to collect. The Office of 
Education deals with between 50 and 60 state and territorial agencies. 
However, as most state agencies deal with from 100 to approximately 2,000 
basic administrative units, the sheer weight of numbers makes it impossible 
for the most conscientious state administrator to fulfill overly stringent re- 
porting requirements. _ 

A serious problem in reporting occurs when information not whol.y 
relevant to successful program administration is requested. Although some 
types of information may be desirable as the basis for the planning of other 
activities at the federal or state level, requesting it as part of a program 



report is not entirely defensible unless it is necessary to ensure that program’s 
successful administration. * 

Evaluation requirements are difficult to meet for many reasons. At the 
present time there are relatively few people who have the competencies 
necessary to develop evaluation strategies which go beyond the conventional 
concept of administering standardized tests. Most state and local agencies 
have little experience in program evaluation, which is quite different from 
pupil evaluation. The Office of Education is not able to offer many practical 
solutions to these problems as there is no greater experience or competency 
at the federal level. As a result, progress in developing good program 
evaluation techniques has been slow. In the meantime, reports in terms of 
numbers of children involved and other counting exercises have become 
acceptable forms of evaluation simply because the Office of Education must 
have something to report to Congress to support its requests for funding. 

The professional educators at all government levels have, in the main, 
attempted to be honest and forthright about the problems confronted in 
developing good program evaluation strategies. Efforts have been made by 
federal, state, and local people to share their experiences in the development 
of evaluation designs which provide sound program information. In some 
measure their efforts have been impeded or not supported by the apparent 
ease with which outside groups have conducted superficial observations or 
statistical surveys they called program evaluations. Good evaluation is built 
into the program as a continuous process; it cannot be accomplished by a 
hasty review or observation of a program. 

State Agency Administration of Federal Programs 

State education agencies have been profoundly influenced by the pro- 
liferation of federal aid programs since 1965. Administrative responsibilities 
mandated by federal legislation required state agencies to develop new 
staffing patterns to cope with both internal administration and provision of 
services to local agencies. 

Prior to 1965 most state agencies placed administrative responsibility 
for a federally funded program within the division of the agency to which it 
was most closely allied. However, as the administrative activities of recent 
legislation have increased in number and complexity, the development of 
new state-local relationships has become necessary. Therefore, many state 
agencies have established new systems of coordination to deal with federal 
programs. 

Securing personnel has remained a continuing problem for state agen- 
cies. Although the salary schedules of state agencies have made great gains, 
in most states they are still tied to the overall state salary structures, which 



tend to lag behind those of local governments. Many people are reluctant to 
take a position which relies on federal funds because of the limited period 
of authorizations and the constant discussion about reorganizing federal aid 
in ways which might phase them out. 

The Office of Education is sometimes unjustifiably critical of state 
agencies, suggesting that they do not make strong efforts to staff federal 
programs and apparently failing to understand that providing funds for state 
administrative costs does not guarantee that the state agency will be able 
to fill positions. This failure to recognize the problems faced by state agen- 
cies often leads to unwarranted complaints about indifference or incompe- 
tence. 

State agency staff members have a difficult role in the administration 
of federal programs which provide funds for local school districts. They do 
not originate the program objectives or the regulations, yet they are required 
to implement and enforce them. They do not have the responsibility for 
planning or developing local programs, yet they are frequently held responsi- 
ble for their quality. 

The responses of federal, state, and local agencies to some of the 
administrative activities demanded by federal legislation and regulations are 
best examined in relation to specific programs. 

Administrative Patterns for Title I, ESEA 

At the time of its enactment, Title I embodied entirely new concepts of 
educational programs and required the development of new patterns of 
intergovernmental relationships. There were varying views within and 
among the federal, state, and local agencies about the correct interpretations 
of the law and appropriate additional requirements to be incorporated into 
the regulations. Some educators, legislators, and members of the executive 
branch of the federal government viewed Title I as part of the total war on 
poverty and a force to redirect local educational priorities. On the other 
hand, others believed that local agencies ought to have nearly complete 
autonomy in the use of Title I funds and that the role of federal and state 
administrators was to provide technical assistance upon request. The first 
regulations attempted to accommodate both schools of thought. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act initially assigned the 
federal agency a relatively minor role in the continuing administration of 
Title I. One important responsibility is the determination of allotments of 
funds by county within each state, which is based on the formula in the law. 
Data must be obtained from literally thousands of local education and 
welfare agencies before the computations can be made. The distribution 
formula is so constructed that several agencies must provide information 
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accurately and on time in order to prevent delay of the preparation of allot- 
ments for the entire program. It was just this sort of human inattention to 
detail which delayed the determination of fiscal year 1970 allotments until 
after the beginning of the fiscal year, despite the fact that the appropriation 
was approved in October of 1968, or eight months in advance. 

During the first year of Title I operations, its prerequisite activities, 
writing regulations and allocating funds, delayed planning and program 
development at the local level until the school year was almost half gone. 
Many local administrators were pushed into starting the program, even 
though they knew they were not adequately prepared, because of the great 
publicity given the program. 

The initial haste to start Title I programs tended to endow local agencies 
with latitude in program development which both state agencies and the 
Office of Education have tried to limit in succeeding years. Since the re- 
sponsibility for administration of Title I falls on state agencies, there is a 
strong body of opinion among them that there is no particular merit in having 
the Office of Education staff make field visits to observe programs. At the 
same time, the Office of Education staff feels that it must make such visits 
because it must make recommendations for legislative proposals and write 
guidelines and regulations. 

The Office of Education Title I staff lacked travel funds to make pro- 
gram reviews until after the program had been in operation for three years. 
During that time the Office of Education viewed Title I programs only 
through reports supplied by the states, audits made by HEW and GAO 
auditors, evaluations contracted for by the national advisory council, and 
reports and evaluations made by independent groups. These separate reports 
do not provide, singly or together, a complete or objective account of the 
administration and operation of Title I at the state and local levels. In the 
absence of comprehensive evaluation, a single abuse reported from the field 
was sometimes regarded as a typical case and often prompted a complicated 
new set of instructions, thereby placing an additional burden on all the 
innocent state and local administrators as well as on the guilty. 

The desire for accurate information about program activities and their 
effectiveness has led to periodic revision of evaluation requirements and 
reporting procedures. These changes have had little effect in altering Title I 
at the local level, nor have they produced more accurate information about 
Title I projects across the country. While there still remain some differences 
in philosophy as to the purpose of Title I and the most desirable means to 
achieve its stated objectives, observations made in the field have made the 
Office of Education staff better able to understand the problems of state and 
local administrators. 

Title I delegates full responsibility for administration and supervision 
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of the program to state agencies. The various state administrative patterns 
established for this program often tend to be extensions of a given state’s 
previous relationship with its local agencies. 

Some state agencies, for example, adopted a policy that Title I entitles 
a local agency to a specific amount of money to expend as it chooses within a 
broad interpretation of the regulations and criteria established for project 
approval. This policy role is fully compatible with the commitment to 
autonomy of local government found in many states. These state agencies 
view their roles as minimal in influencing the program at the local level. They 
provide technical assistance on request, and they tend to approve project 
applications almost automatically unless flagrant violations are evident in 
the application. Although they send out additional federal information and 
receive local reports routinely, they exercise little initiative in assisting local 
agencies to understand the former or to complete the latter. 

Other state agencies viewed their Title I responsibilities as an oppor- 
tunity to develop a new or stronger role of partnership with local agencies. 
Within the framework of the federal law, regulations, and guidelines, they 
began to develop a state Title I program with emphasis on developing local 
projects to meet statewide priorities. These state agencies became active in 
encouraging local agencies to study their disadvantaged populations and 
determine their greatest educational needs. Some states require every Title I 
project to have specific components, such as reading and arithmetic, while 
others permit local agencies to choose their own activities from among 
priorities set by the state. Although these requirements limit local autonomy, 
concentrating on a limited variety of educational services in local agencies 
throughout the state has several advantages. State agencies are able to 
provide high quality professional assistance because they can hire stafE 
members with special experience in these areas. A variety of solutions to 
the same problems can be tried in different local agencies. Information about 
the relative merit of each can be exchanged to avoid costly repetition of fail- 
ures. These state agencies likewise coordinate planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of Title I projects. 

In the middle ground are the state agencies which provide competent 
services to local agencies but do not establish statewide priorities. These 
state agencies believe that they have a very real responsibility to ensure that 
both the letter and intent of the law are observed insofar as it is realistic 
to do so. However, they do not perceive their Title I activities as an 
opportunity to develop statewide strategies for implementing changes at the 
local agency level. These state agencies work with their local agencies in 
a supporting role, providing services as needed and monitoring local activities 
to ensure reasonable compliance with federal directives. 

State agencies have become increasingly involved in local program 
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evaluation because of the scarcity of people who are experienced in the 
preparation of good evaluation designs. There simply are not enough of 
them to meet the demands, nor is there need for every school district to have 
the full-time services of a program evaluator. Many state agencies, there- 
fore, are assuming a major role in developing Title I evaluation strategies. 

One positive side effect of this involvement of state agency staff 
members in program evaluation is the gradually accumulating body of in- 
formation from which inferences can be drawn about how to develop strong, 
successful Title I programs. As evaluative information becomes standard- 
ized throughout a state, it is possible to compare the success or failure of 
individual Title I projects in achieving specific objectives 

The state agencies are responsible for Title I programs to serve the 
children of migratory agricultural workers. In practice, they delegate the 
planning as well as the implementation of these programs to local agencies 
because the facilities, the personnel, and the children are there, not in the 
state agency. As a result of the early experiences with programs for mi- 
grants, the state agencies have worked together to develop a uniform record 
system which enables them to keep track of migratory children and provide 
continuing information about the children. This cooperative effort has 
proven to be of great value in programs more responsive to the needs of the 
children. It has eliminated the chore and imposition on the migrants of 
repeatedly securing the same information at every stop on the migratory 
route. 

The greatest burden of administrative activity for Title I falls on local 
administrators. In addition to tf c problems inherent in the administrative 
requirements of the law and regulations, problems also result from the im- 
pact of the program on their internal administrative patterns. 

Small local agencies and those receiving small Title I allotments find 
that the complex rituals of developing a Title I project application and the 
subsequent administrative requirements of fiscal and program reporting place 
excessive additional burdens on the existing staff. 

Local agencies which receive large allocations usually employ a person 
to administer Title I. As the law requires that special projects and activities 
be developed to overcome the educational disadvantages of selected children, 
the Title I administrator sometimes appears to be running a program which is 
detached from the rest of the school system. Unless he works very closely 
with the total administrative and supervisory staff of a local agency, mis- 
understandings about Title I can cause serious problems. Principals and 
teachers often find the selective nature of this program difficult to accept 
when they see the needs of many other children not being met. Local Title I 
administrators also find occasionally that the program objectives are not 
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mderstood or appreciated by school board members or the community, 
rherefore, good local Title I administration requires unusual skill in order 
o serve the needs of disadvantaged children without permitting the program 

o acquire a conspicuous separate identity. 

In the early days of Title I there were some local administrators who 
relieved that they did not have to comply with state regulations when federal 
:unds were supporting a particular program. This view has gradually led to 
ncreasing federal regulations and legislation directly applicable to local 
agencies, especially in establishment of Title I target areas, maintenance of 
state and local financial effort, and pinpointing increased federal funds for 
the greater benefit of fewer but more seriously disadvantaged children. 

A dminis trative Patterns for Title III, ESEA 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act affords an 
interesting opportunity to observe the responses of individuals and groups to 
new or different administrative patterns and responsibilities. It is not the 
purpose of this review of Title III to determine the merit of divergent views, 
the present concern is to discover the effect of various administrative patterns 
and responses on the achievement of program objectives. 

The original legislation for Title III assigned administrative responsi- 
bility to the federal agency, which was to deal directly with applicant local 
agencies. The single reference to the state agency in the law and in the 
regulations was to note that the Commissioner could approve an application 
only if a copy had been submitted to the state for review and recommenda- 
tion. There were two interpretations given to this reference: that the state 
had permission to review and make recommendations; and that the state 
was expected to review and make recommendations. A state agency s in- 
terpretation of this item was a crucial factor in determining its administrative 

response to Title III until fiscal year 1969. 

After two years of activity, many state agencies realized that whether 
or not they were assigned administrative responsibilities for Title III, the 
program was becoming increasingly important, and that some state leader- 
ship was highly desirable and even necessary to ensure that statewide 
educational needs and goals were being considered in the development of 
projects. Therefore, by fiscal year 1968 state agencies had begun to take 
an active role in Title III. They encouraged the participation of staff 
members in the development of proposals by local agencies; they reviewed 
proposals carefully and made recommendations which reflected state prior- 
ities with increasing frequency; they participated in the financial and pro- 
gram negotiations between applicants and the Office of Education; they 
began to develop project evaluation techniques and conduct evaluations to 
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assist local agencies in strengthening the projects. This increased participa- 
tion in Title III was invaluable to most state agencies when they assumed 
administration of the program in fiscal year 1969. 

When P.L. 90-247 transferred administrative authority to the states, 
a state plan was required. There was no previous experience which had 
prepared a state agency for some of the complex and detailed requirements 
of the state plan for Title III. When it became clear that Title III was going 
to be amended to conform with the traditional federal-state-local pattern for 
administration of education programs, stringent requirements were placed 
upon state agencies for the content and administration of state plans. The 
rationale for this overburden was that state agencies were not accustomed to 
dealing with programs designed to bring about change; therefore, it was 
essential that they be given narrowly defined limits within which to function. 
The irony of this rationale lies in the fact that while the program was intended 
to encourage experimentation and innovation, state agencies were given 
almost no freedom to attempt new ways to approach the administration of 
such a program. In many states the Title III staff became so involved in the 
complexities of developing an approvable state plan to keep the funds flowing 
that they were forced to reduce their efforts to encourage utilization of the 
funds in local agencies. 

While the intention of Congress was to turn administration of Title III 
over to the states and to lessen federal controls over approval of local pro- 
grams and their operation, the federal administrators sought through a 
detailed state plan to retain indirectly some of the authority they had under 
the direct federal-local relationship. When the Office of Education dealt 
directly with local agencies, it was not necessary to exercise formally the 
complete control they possessed. Through the state plan requirements 
they were able to influence details of state administration of the program 
and the kinds of project activities funded. The Office of Education could 
influence advisory council membership, state staffing patterns, state design 
for needs assessment, kinds of projects to be funded, and state evaluation 
strategies. The Office of Education could challenge any one of the several 
dozen separate items of the state plan if it believed the state agency should 
do something differently, despite the fact that the federal agency staff had very 
little, if any, knowledge of the internal structure of the state agency within 
which the particular plan was to function. 

Conditions for approval of the Title III state plan appear to be absolute, 
with little or no allowance made for the relative ability of state agencies to 
fulfill them. It was possible for a large, adequately staffed state agency to 
reallocate its human resources to meet the state plan requirements. But for 
a small state agency, which may have been carrying unfilled vacancies even 



before Title III was transferred, the immediate fulfillment of these conditions 

was not possible. . 

The expectation that a state agency would immediately find and em- 
ploy additional staff to perform the needs assessment, evaluation, and dis- 
semination activities required by the state plan was unrealistic in many 
instances. The state agencies which resisted the pressure to employ im- 
mediately when they could not find suitable personnel were far better off 
than a few which filled positions just to satisfy paper requirements. 

During the period when Title III was a federal-local agency program, 
many of the local agencies became accustomed to developing projects with 
little regard or concern for state regulations. They justified this on the 
grounds that the state had no control over the funds and that Title III was 
intended to move ahead of existing concepts of education. Neither reason 
is valid inasmuch as the state has the ultimate responsibility for education. 
Many state agencies found resistance to their initial efforts to make certain 
that Title III projects conformed to existing regulations or were granted 
specific exemptions from such regulations by the state agency or state board 
It was difficult for some local administrators to accept closer supervision of 
Title III projects than of regular programs which are assumed to be in 
accordance with regulations. These problems have been surmounted gradu- 
ally as many state agencies have given special attention to Title III projects 
which serve as demonstrations of new approaches to old problems and as 
models for other local agencies. 

The limited funds for Title III have required state Tencies to make 
difficult choices in selecting projects for funding. Local administrators are 
not always sympathetic to the problem of selection, particularly when one 
submits a project which is not funded. To avoid conflict, most state agencies 
have developed detailed and carefully prescribed review procedures. This 
enables the state agencies to explain and defend their decisions if challenged. 

State Agency— State Advisory Council Relationships 

The state advisory council for Title III is appointed by the state agency. 
In most states this has enabled state agencies to select for membership 
people whom they know to be familiar with the state’s educational goals and 
the general conditions and problems of public education throughout the 
state. The support of sympathetic councils has been helpful to the state 
Title III staffs in their work with local agencies and the Office of Education. 
A council chairman accompanying a state coordinator to Washington to 
discuss the approval of a state plan is apparently regarded as strong evidence 
of public interest and involvement in the program. 

Most state agencies have found that the state advisory council makes 
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a positive contribution to the program. The participation of a third party 
in project approval has been welcomed by state and local agencies. Both 
believe that council members provide an outside view that tends to objectify 
decisions. 

Jn most states the Title III coordinator serves as the executive officer 
for the state council. This arrangement provides for maximum coordination 
and participation of the council without creating the possibility of a dual 
administrative track. The close relationship fostered by the dual role of 
the coordinator-executive secretary has encouraged council members to 
participate in program activities. This type of experience and relationship 
has enabled advisory council members to become well-informed representa- 
tives of the public and to gain sympathetic insight into the problems of both 
state and local agencies as they work to create educational improvements. 

It would seem, in general, that advisory councils appointed by state 
agencies make more positive contributions to the development of effective 
programs than those otherwise appointed. 

The effective administration of a federal program at each level of 
government is dependent on numerous and varied factors. The initial legis- 
lation must be clear in its purposes and sufficiently broad to accommodate 
implementation by state and local agencies with a broad range of size 
and competencies. Regulations and guidelines must be written to comple- 
ment and explicate laws without containing unnecessary restrictions which 
reach beyond legislative intent. Once these important contingencies are 
clarified, however, the ultimate success of the program will depend on the 
people who administer and implement it, their skill, their motivation, and 
their desire to communicate with each other to attain that success. 
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CHAPTER 3 



A Study of 
Intergovernmental 
Cooperation in Education 



Federal laws authorizing categorical programs and funds for education 
have progressively broadened and complicated intergovernmental relation- 
ships in recent years. Many such programs have brought regulations and 
other administrative requirements of increasing complexity to be observe 
by state and local agencies, sometimes so demanding that they cannot 

reasonably be met. 

The complexities of the ground rules under which current intergover - 
mental education programs must operate are formidable. Each law must e 
placed in effect at successive levels of government, beginning with e era 
regulations and guidelines involving state and local procedures such as state 
plans or local applications for programs or projects. The substantive legis- 
lation and the necessary provisions for funding follow separate legislative 
and administrative channels. Reasonable time schedules at federal, state, 
and local levels of administration for coordinated program authorizations 
and funding are seldom observed. 

The administrative route from the enactment of the authorizations 
to the beneficial results of ?ne programs enjoyed by the pupils at the local 
level is a long and complex process of determinations and communications. 
Problems arise in getting clearance for planning, staffing, funding, an 
operating local programs within the framework of federal and state laws, 
regulations, guidelines, and administrative requirements involving deadlines 
for action. Newly enacted programs are usually most troublesome. - 
though they tend to become more manageable as they mature, new difficul- 
ties often grow out of amendments and administrative arrangements for 
program changes deemed necessary. Some problems tend to persist in- 
definitely, such as the timing and coordination of funding and local program 
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requirements. A multiplicity of small categorical aids consistently add so 
greatly to local problems that many local leaders believe there must be better 
ways to achieve their objectives. 

Purposes of the Project 

This study L’ an effort to sort out the laws, regulations, and other 
administrative patterns and activities that have been most successful in 
achieving program objectives of ir rgovernmental education. It also will 
identify the administrative arrangements under which such programs most 
often faii to achieve their program objectives because federal, state, and 
local requirements impede rather than support achievement. 

Intergovernmental programs in education are controlled in large part 
by operational arrangements and procedures that are prescribed by federal, 
state, and local laws and administrative regulations. Managerial and ad- 
ministrative leadership in developing procedures not legally required is 
also important and ranges from innovative practices to artful evasion of 
unnecessary or irrelevant impediments to local attainment of program 
objectives. 

The project proposed: (1) to describe and analyze arrangements and 

procedures in the functioning of various federal programs; (2) to determine 
with reasonable objectivity those arrangements and procedures that appear 
to promote and foster good management practices at federal, state, and 
local levels; (3) to identify those arrangements and procedures that violate 
principles of sound program management at all levels of the intergovern- 
mental partnership; and (4) to develop a research instrument, with the 
assistance of state and local education officials from a number of states, 
to enable them to identify the administrative patterns and activities these 
officials consider to be most effective and least effective in achieving program 
objectives. 

The Planning Phase 

A project proposal was initiated by Dr. Edgar Fuller, who discussed 
it in May of 1969 with Dr. Harry L. Phillips, Director, Division of State 
Agency Cooperation, U.S. Office of Education. With Dr. Phillips’s en- 
couragement, Dr. Fuller held conferences with the Division staff, and a 
planning project was outlined. Pennsylvania agreed to become the grantee 
state, with Dr. Fuller as project director. An agreement delineating the 
respective duties and responsibilities of the grantee state and the project 
director became effective on October 1, 1969. North Carolina and Michigan 
were associated as cosponsors of a proposed planning project to extend 
from October 1, 1969, through January 15, 1970. 
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An application for the planning project was approved by Secretary 
of Education David H. Kurtzman of Pennsylvania on September 8, 1969, 
and soon thereafter by the Office of Education. A project policy committee 
was organized, with the chief state school officers and their federal program 
coordinators establishing state project development committees in Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Michigan. 

These state project committees were organized with approximately 
equal numbers of state and local administrators who were chosen for their 
experience and under tan ding of federal, state, and local administrative 
patterns and activb'os in education. One purpose of the planning project 
was to test possible methods that might be used in an expanded project 
including a number of state project development committees. The planning 
project report was to be in the form of an application for approval and 
funding of the project described in this study. 

The planning project sponsored analysis of the administration of two 
operating programs, Titles I and VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as amended, with major emphasis on Title I. The 
report reflecting the work of the three state project committees recom- 
mended a study in depth of the administration of intergovernmental educa- 
tional programs by local, state, and federal agencies. This called for an 
appraisal of the governance of those programs at each level and an analysis 
of how program management at each level affects program results of the 
agencies at the other two levels. The planning phase experimented with a 
variety of approaches and challenged the project director to explore others 
with the state committees, the project policy committee, a number of care- 
fully selected consultants, and especially with the staff of the Division of 
State Agency Cooperation. 

Adaptations of certain legal methods for producing and verifying 
factual evidence were tested and seemed appropriate. Those most used 
involved written interrogatories to the state project development com- 
mittees which were then followed by verbal cross-examinations with the 
committees on the authenticity of the- returns. Various approaches w ere 
used in developing the scope and application of legislative and administra- 
tive impacts on the management of intergovernmental programs through 
interviews with individuals and with state project committees. After some 
adjustments in terminology and procedures, these approaches were em- 
ployed during the first year of the continuing project to develop a research 
instrument in cooperation with the state project committees. 

One administrative by-product of the planning project is particularly 
noteworthy. The administration of state finance systems to support local 
educational agencies and state supervision of public education have long 
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disturbed unfettered autonomy in local schools. Although the historic 
state-local administrative conflicts over such issues as school district con- 
solidation or the enforcement of statewide standards on local programs 
and personnel have subsided, the federally financed categorical programs 
of recent years appear to have revived old tensions. Federal and state 
requirements have complicated the operation of local educational systems 
and made the exercise of reasonable local autonomy more difficult. 

Discussions of such basic problems were common in planning phase 
sessions with the state project committees. The local administrators defined 
their difficulties more clearly and perhaps more frankly than ever before. 
The state representatives joined them in working out feasible solutions, 
bringing up local problems of state concern so sensitive that they had 
seldom, if ever, been discussed with local administrators. Considered 
sympathetically by the local and state representatives of the committee, 
within the framework of the items in the interrogatory, obvious progress 
was made toward mutual accommodation. State and local committee 
members were able to approach problems of their relationships face-to-face 
and in cooperation with each other rather than by complaining behind the 
scenes. The results produced items of unusual authenticity that could be 
depended upon to indicate which requirements supported and which re- 
quirements impeded program objectives. 

The Development Phase 

Early in 1970, negotiations with the Division of State Agency Co- 
operation in the Office of Education led to the approval of a project based 
on the planning phase report and application. The project was subsequently 
funded for one year through February 17, 1971, later amended to continue 
through June 30, 1971. The federal funds obligated under ESEA Title V 
through the end of the project totaled $103,764, including the planning 
grant of $7,641. Five additional states, Arkansas, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and Utah, became participants in the project and organized 
state project development committees. 

The negotiations for a project with the State Agency Cooperation 
staff involved primarily two alternative approaches in methods. Aspects 
of each approach were used in the study. 

Analysis of Operating Programs 

The analysis of operating programs began with a study of their specific 
legal and administrative structures. It was proposed that the procedures 
tested In the planning project be adapted for analyzing administrative 
patterns and activities in four categorical aid programs already operating 
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in the eight states. It also was proposed that a rating scale be established 
to evaluate these patterns and activities in terms of their state and local 
effectiveness in the selected intergovernmental programs. The operating 
programs selected for analysis and the project procedures were to be the 
same for each of the eight participating states. 

This program centered approach was given primary focus through a 
modified deductive systems analysis of the laws, regulations, administrative 
criteria, enforceable rules, and guidelines applicable to each program 
selected. Items from these sources, which covered wide samples of ad- 
ministrative patterns and activities in each program, were analyzed and 
rated on the basis of the knowledge and experience of each committee 
n umber. The process was made realistically specific and practical, allow- 
ing the state committees to define emerging patterns and activities of ad- 
ministration from specific items and to rate those patterns on their adminis- 
trative merits. 

Analysis of Pervasive Problems 

The second basic approach considered in the negotiations with the 
State Agency Cooperation staff was problem centered. This involved 
analysis of the most pervasive problem areas in fedcral-state-local adminis- 
tration of education. It was used to identify and evaluate major aspects of 
intergovernmental administration and management of educational programs 
in connection with such important areas as: (1) program planning and 
development: (2) program application, review, and approval; (3) program 
funding. (4 ) program staffing: (3) program implementation, servicing, and 
monitoring; ( f> ) program evaluating and reporting: and (7) fiscal reporting. 
Examples of specific situations that illustrate the effects of such problem areas 
were drawn from any intergovernmental programs in which they could be 
identified. 1 hese were discussed, with emphasis on administrative patterns 
and activities commonly associated with intergovernmental elementary and 
secondary school programs. 

The materials and methods of the problem centered approach gradually 
grew out of the state project committees’ deliberations in applying the rating 
scale to program centered items. It soon became clear in these seminars 
that analysis and discussion of a wide selection of discrete items would not 
allow enough time to explore large, basic problems. At this point the 
federal officers and the project director agreed that there was need for 
supplementation by traditional research and use of numerous sources out- 
side the items and their ratings. It was concluded that the program centered 
and tfe problem centered approaches were not mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives, and that they could effectively complement each other for the project 
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as a whole. Such has been the experience. Both approaches have been 
used in evaluating the strengths and weaknesses of the patterns of ad- 
ministration in use, and each has had its own peculiar advantages. The 
results have been in general agreement and considerably more complete 
than if either approach had been used alone. 

Coordination of Authorizations and Appropriations 

The coordination of legislative program authorizations and procedures 
with timely authorizations and procedures for funding those programs is 
an almost universal problem at all levels of intergovernmental relation- 
ships in education. This problem is so pervasive that it has been treated 
in Chapters 1 and 2 through the use of traditional methods of research, 
including the use of secondary sources of information and conclusions from 
previous research. To deal with the topics of these chapters solely within 
the limitations of the project research instrument returns was not sufficient, 
even though the instrument returns are valuable as resources. 

When this treatment of the timing and coordination of program au- 
thorizations and appropriations was adopted, it resulted in a change of the 
gmuu.i rule' for rating the items of the research instrument under the 
profitin'. ; entered approach. The problem of timely coordination had be- 
come a<most a constant factor for purposes of rating the categorized items 
of the instrument. The ground rules, as explained in the orientation sessions 
and seminars, called for rating operating programs as they have been under- 
stood or experienced. The administration of these programs had survived 
? traumas of initiation. As far as staff “jawboning” could bring it about, 

• le exasperating delays and frustrations in receiving authority and funds 
to implement all programs were specifically ruled out and were excluded 
for use in the final ratings by the state project committees. However, to 
ignore this pervasive influence altogether was fully recognized as impossible, 
but emphasis on the rating of ongoing programs that had survived such 
agonies made it possible to concentrate the ratings on other than the failures 
of timing and coordination suffered before the programs began. 

The Human Element 

Another :*rea that called for a problem centered chapter concerns 
human elements in the procerses cf management and administration. In- 
genious and aler f administrators can make poorly structured programs 
successful, just as mediocre and slow-footed administrators can mismanage 
well-coordinated and organized structure into poor end results. These 
factors arc impcrta.it, but the rating scale as applied to the research instru- 
ment is poarlj adapted fo~ ti.eir presentation and evaluation. 



The ground rule for the seminars was that a wide range of effectiveness 
in managerial and administrative performance is found in any large num- 
ber of administrators of intergovernmental programs at any level of govern- 
ment. As the state committees were in no position to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of administrators in rating items of the instrument, they were 
urged to give only secondary importance to unusual effectiveness or unusua 
incompetency of individual administrators at any level. These human factors 
are dealt with in Chapter 2. 

The Research Instrument 

The project staff developed the principal research instrument for the 
project after reviewing the laws, regulations, administrative rules, guide- 
lines and state plans for Titles I, III, and VI of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965 and for the Vocational Education Act of 1968, 
all as amended. Following a modified deductive systems analysis approach, 
215 typical items, selected from these four laws and their regulations and 
other authoritative sources, were used to present representative details of 
the administrative and managerial frameworks within which they operate. 
The sampling of items stressed dealt with intergovernmental administrative 
patterns and activities rather than those raising highly controversial policy 
issues or those appearing to be so general and pervasive that problem 
centered chapters could explain them more adequately. 

The Rating Scale and Its Use 

The rating scale was developed to enable the state and local adminis- 
trators of the eight state project committees to evaluate each item in terms 
of its relative supportive or deterrent effects on state and local achievement 
of the purposes of the laws. The rating scale applied throughout the research 
instrument was as follows: 

1 . Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 

Each rating is designated by its number in the rating scale, e.g., a 
rati- g of 2 indicates that a given procedure “Permits reasonable achieve- 
ment of program objectives,” while a rating of 3 describes one that Mildly 
retards achievement of program objectives.” Ratings 1 and 4 indicate th^ 
wider differences between “Strongly supports” and “Strongly retards pro- 
gram objectives. The total of the ratings of any item divided by the number 
of persons who rated that item indicates the average rating for that item 

by that group. 
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The rating scale initially was applied to only the four programs, ESEA 
Titles I, III, and VI and the Vocational Education Act of 1968. Some of 
the items from these programs were separated for one reason or another. 
To eliminate repetition of items in the instrument. Section I received those 
items that applied to most of the four titles and many other categorical 
programs . 

The items placed in the sections on Special Funding Provisions and 
r ablic Participation also were taken from the original four programs. They 
appeared to be more amenable to accurate rating when cons'dered together, 
rather than separately, within each of the four program sections. It also is 
believed that readers will understand the problems better in this context. 
The special steps explained in this chapter were taken to ensure maximal 
authenticity in the items rated and maximal objectivity in the ratings pre- 
sented in the tables of this report. 

The project policy committee served as a tryout group for Section VII 
of the instrument on September 3, 1970. Members of the committee rated 
the items alone several days in advance and brought their marked instru- 
ments to the meeting. Each item was then read aloud and discussed by 
the entire group in a seminar session. After the discussion on each item, 
all members were urged to reconsider their ratings in view of the discussion 
and, if they so desired, to change their ratings. The consensus was that two 
professional administrators who disagreed strongly about a highly contro- 
versial policy could give the same rating to a given item involving it, 
provided they had a similar understanding about the operating effectiveness 
of its administrative patterns and activities. The ground rules asked them 
to exclude their own ideas of what they favored as a policy and to rate ex- 
clusively the relative effectiveness of the administrative patterns and activi- 
ties raised by the item. 

After the meeting with the policy committee, the ground rules calling 
for discounting individual policy preferences in applying ratings were 
strongly urged upon all local and state committee members, both in writing 
and orally, by the project staff. It is believed that the members, with very 
few exceptions, made strong efforts individually to rate only administrative 
effectiveness without regard for personal viewpoints about policies and 
controversial issues. 

The trial draft instrument and instructions for the use of its rating 
scale were widely discussed, edited, and revised by the staff. The first draft 
was then field tested with the state project committees of Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas, and Michigan, all of which had sponsored orientation sessions 
with the project staff. Copies were completed individually prior to the 
orientation. The results were tabulated, items were dropped, amended, or 
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added, and the instrument was completely revised. The second draft was 
then field tested with the state project committees of Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and North Carolina, which also had sponsored previous orien- 
tation sessions and completed individual resea* instruments in advance. 
Eventually, during October and November of 1970, the final revision as 
it appears in this report was administered to the eight state project com- 
mittees. The procedures were similar to those in the tryout sessions with 
the project policy committee and the six tryout states. The tabulated returns 
exhibited in Chapter 4 of this report are the statistical data produced by 
the research instrument, with analyses and commentaries accompanying each 

table. . . 

The orientation conferences, tryout seminars, and seminars following 

the rating of the items in the final research instrument provided u sound 
basis for the statistics presented. Other sources of information, however, 
were taken into account in the analyses and commentaries. These included 
the information supplied by the 109 members of the eight state committees 
in formal and informal discussions with the project staff. Comments on 
controversial issues, illustrations of how administrative and management 
problems were dealt with in the state departments and school districts 
represented, and general discussions related to the items in the instrument 
but not necessarily germane to the ratings left impressions noted an re- 
membered by the project staff. The analyses and commentaries necessarily 
reflect the experience of the staff, as well as the ratings of the state 

committees. 

The State Project Committees and Their Work 

The project involved state and local educational administrators from 
each of the eight states participating. The chief state school officer and 
the state coordinator of federal programs usually made the selections of 
both the members from local educational agencies and those representing 
the state education agency. It was suggested that six or seven of the com- 
mittee members would come from the state education agency and that an 
equal number would be local federal coordinators, administrators of federal 
programs, fiscal officers, and superintendents of schools. The number of 
members from each state varied from 1 1 in Maryland to 1 6 in Michigan. 
Of the total 109 members of the eight committees, 55 came from state 

agencies and 54 from local agencies. 

The state agency members were selected for their expertness and ex- 

perience, with particular emphasis placed on choosing those who adminis- 
tered the four programs dealt with in the instrument and a few general 
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officers wise in the ways of the rotate agencies and their federal and local 
relationships. The local members were selected for their known ability to 
contribute to candid discussions on important administrative problems and 
issues. They came from suburban, urban, and rural areas, and from several 
regions of each state. Special efforts were made to involve state and local 
fiscal officers. The chief fiscal officer of the state agency often was not 
available, although one coordinator who presided at all the committee 
meetings in his state held that position. Other fiscal officers participated 
in the planning project and to a considerable extent in the orientation 
conferences held with the project committees of the states. 

In one state special conferences were called to select local committee 
representatives from the entire state and representatives from within the 
state agency. Half a day was spent in discussing the project and nominating 
members from the state agency to represent the state, while in another 
half-day session the state representatives considered local administrators 
throughout the state and agreed on the local membership of the committee. 

As the eight state committees worked with the staff in successive test 
runs and instrument revisions, there were only a few dropouts from the 
committees although the work was difficult and time consuming. In the 
administration of the final instrument, attended by the 109 members of 
the eight state committees, it was apparent that a good sampling of the 
higher ranges of administrative ability and experience from both the state 
and local levels was represented. 

Administration of the Final Instrument 

The final sessions of the work of the eight state committees will be 
described in some detail, for the products of these meetings are the only 
instrument results reported. All preceding work was preparatory for these 
sessions. As had become the practice in the tryout sessions, the revised 
and final edition of the instrument was mailed to each committee member 
approximately seven to ten days in advance o'; the sessions scheduled to 
complete the work of the committee. Each member marked his instrument 
during the period prior to the final meetings, with no limitations concerning 
whom he might consult or other qualifying restrictions. Each member of 
the committee brought his completed copy of the instrument with him to 
the final sessions, for which a uniform procedure was established. After 
the project director read each item aloud, he and the assistant project 
director sought to bring forth any discussion, questions, or comments that 
might be of assistance in rounding out the information on that individual 
item. Each committee member was urged to use the accumulated evidence 
presented by other memt ',rs to change his rating should he have changed 
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his mind about the objectivity or authenticity of his first, tentative marking. 

The questions asked by the staff were intended to encourage pro and 
con discussion on important issues. Comments were invited that might 
round out the evidence or furnish information which would clarify the 
rating an item might deserve. Special efforts were made to refer questions 
on the administration of specific federal programs to those' persons who 
were administering them for a local or state agency or to other persons 
who had intimate knowledge of their administration. 

In order to work effectively within the limited time available, the 
staff often sought the range of the ratings immediately after an item was 
read. How many marked this item 1? How many marked it 2, 3, 4? Why 
did you mark it 1? Or why did you mark it 3? Spirited discussion emerged 
from the dry and formal legal wording. Frequently, when the spokesmen 
for those who had marked the item high had met the spokesmen for those 
who contended that it should be given a low rating, there were changes in 
the marking. Sometimes a person who had missed an important point 
would change from a 1 rating all the way to a 4, or from a 4 all the way 
to 1. However, changes usually were more moderate. The two staff mem- 
bers participated freely in the discussion of all the 22 state-local meetings 
which were held. Those who cared to express views were urged to do so 
within the limited time that could be given to a single item. 

The administration of the final instrument required a minimal seven 
hours to a maximal twelve hours among the eight state committees. Con 
sidering the experience already gained in the orientation and tryout sessions, 
as well as the opportunities to study and discuss the items before the final 
seminar was held, there was enough time for quite complete consideration. 



Tabulation 

The 109 instruments delivered to the staff at the end of the eight final 
seminars contained an opportunity for making a total of 23,433 item ratings. 
Of these, 23,134 were marked, leaving only 301 unmarked. The omissions 
were often explained, usually on the ground that knowledge about one or 
more particular items in a particular field, even after the discussions, could 
not ensure that the person could rate those items with certainty. 

A few conclusions from the data will be presented here in general 
terms. One is that the differences between the ratings of the state and 
local members in each of the eight committees did not vary as widely as 
the staff had anticipated. Nevertheless, it was decided that the separate 
tabulation of the state members and the local members of each committee 
might in some instances be instructive. These are found in the tables of 
Chapter 4 for all the items of the instrument. 
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Another question may arise concerning the differences in the returns 
from state to state, particularly from states in the various regions of the 
country represented among the state committees. The impression of the 
staff is that regional differences, although discernible in some respects, 
were considerably less than anticipated. In regard to the same materials 
developed with the same methodology, orientation, and discussion, includ- 
ing what amounted to cross-examination, the basic approaches to supportive 
or deterrent administrative patterns and activities were regaided by the state 
committees quite substantially the same in one geographic region as in 
another. Their experiences had been astonishingly similar. They were 
all educational administrators, dealing with the same programs, and the 
professional bonds among them were strong. The differences that became 
apparent were seldom those concerning administration; most of them cen- 
tered on general issues, such as tax funds for nonpublic schools. Both 
written and oral instructions for rating the items of the instrument stressed 
that only the effects on the administration of operating programs were to 
be rated, and that those ratings would be the same if personal ideologies 
were disregarded. Again, these data are in the tables for those who have 
the time and inquisitiveness to ferret them out. 

Evaluation of the Results 

The returns have sorted out with some accuracy the administrative 
patterns that strongly support program objectives from those which mildly 
or strongly retard program objectives. On individual items this sorting 
often is specific and extremely persuasive, but most of the 109 participants 
tended to follow a middle ground on a majority of the ratings. 

In the instruments there were 23,134 item ratings. Among these 
there were 7,362 items rated 1; 9,504 rated 2; 4,333 rated 3; and 1,935 
rated 4. A study of the statistics will show that often no particular bias 
could be specifically related to the results of the tabulations. In many of 
the planning phase and early project sessions, questions were frequently 
asked about biases and how to discount them. The staff encouraged dis- 
cussion of biases and urged that they be disregarded in rating the items. 
This was done during the orientation sessions, during the preliminary try- 
outs of the tentative instruments, and during the final seminars as tabulated 
in this report. 

One necessarily general bias in the study can be inferred from the 
fact that all the committee members were professional educators, adminis- 
trators of federal-state-local programs, or both. As such, all of the par- 
ticipants were in a sense evaluating their own profession, and some were 
evaluating their own programs. Under these circumstances, the ratings 
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naturally tend to cluster toward the more favorable end of the scale. Wide- 
spread differences in evaluating administrative patterns and activities in 
intergovernmental educational programs grew out of individual differences 
in backgrounds and attitudes toward federal participation and influence, 
toward state participation, and toward local operations and policies. There 
were other intramural professional biases present, such as those of indi- 
viduals coming from different grade levels, subject emphases, and even 
teaching methodologies. It is inevitable that most persons tend to identify 
with the programs in which they work and to support the educational 
activities of people, institutions, and traditions which they know. 

Neither can there be precise mathematical or other conclusive proof 
of the supportiveness or the deterrence exercised over the program results 
by the administrative items listed and rated. Although the staff could 
encourage the recognition and abandonment of bias as far as possible in 
rating the administrative patterns and activities, there was no way to count 
the effects. An administrative situation in one school district and a similar 
administrative situation in another might call for different ratings because 
of other differing conditions. There could be different local policies and 
constraints expressed through local board actions. There could be differ- 
ences for any of the reasons that educators find sufficient to support dis- 
agreements among themselves as often as the persons in any profession. 
These divergencies cannot be settled through any exact measurement. In 
view of all the circumstances, however, these 23,134 ratings can be meaning- 
ful in practice as they have been presented in the several sections of this 

report. . 

The item ratings in each of the seven tables have been ranked from 

the highest to the lowest in terms of their administrative helpfulness. What- 
ever the absolute ratings or the average of those ratings may be in a par- 
ticular section, such rankings have been useful in sorting out the most 
helpful and the least helpful among the items dealing with each of the pro- 
grams or particular areas of administrative activity. 



Postscript 

A postscript may be of assistance to anyone who may use the modified 
deductive systems analysis approach described in this chapter and in 
Chapter 4. The project director suggests that selection of clusters of items 
for analysis in terms of their effects on attainment of educational objectives 
might be centered on administrative problems of moderate scope. Illustra- 
tions fre m this study are the possible elements of flexible effectiveness in 
state plans developed on the basis of federal-state-local cooperative planning 
as related in Section IV; the unnecessary paperwork identified in Section V; 
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and selection of various problems among the special funding provisions 
described in Section VI. 

Once such manageable problems of moderate scope have been identi- 
fied, the program approach through analysis of the laws, regulations, guide- 
lines, administrative letters, and other elements of the legal and administra- 
tive structures of operating intergovernmental programs of education can 
provide realistic and ratable items in perhaps a more effective format than 
has been used in this study. 



CHAPTER 4 



The Study: 

Analysis and Commentary 



This chapter presents the ratings of the 215 
items comprising the research instrument by the 
109 state and local administrators who con- 
stituted the state project committees of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Utah. The 

Section I 
Section II 
Section III 
Section IV 
Section V 
Section VI 
Section VII 



rationale and procedures have been described in 
Chapter 3. The ratings are reported in seven 
statistical tables, each supplemented by an analysis 
and commentary prepared by the project staff, as 
follows: 



General Laws and Regulations 
ESEA Title I 
ESEA Title III 
ESEA Title VI 

Vocational Education Act of 1968 
Special Funding Provisions 
Public Participation 



General Laws and Regulations 



SECTION I: 

These are administrative requirements which 
appeal in all the federal aid to education laws to 
which they are applicable or their accompanying 
regulations. Each item included in this section 
is found in two or more of the four programs 
upon which the field study focused. Each is an 
integral part of the administrative process which 
translates a law into action. To avoid repetitive 
discussion and because these activities form a 
general framewo'k within which the specific ad- 
ministrative activities of a program are carried 
out, these items were grouped together. 



The eight state coinmitt es found it difficult 
to apply the rating scale to these general items. 
They recognized and accepted the necessity for 
allocations of administrative responsibilities among 
the three levels of government, with certain con- 
trols at each level. Problems are believe d to result 
from the approprb er.ess of the government level 
to which the responsibility assigned. 

The discussions and comments in the state 
committee meetings frequently reflected specific 
problems faced by some committee members in 
their administration of federal aid to education 
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Explanation of How Average Ratings 
Were Computed: 



On Item A.1 : 23 committee members rated it 1 ; 19 rated it 2; 12 rated it 3; and one member rated it 4. With each 
rating represented by its own number, 23 X 1 + 19X 2+12X3+1X4 equals 101 rating scale points. Dividing 
101 by 55, the number of state staff members who rated the item, produces an average State rating of 1.836. 
Similar computations produce an average Local staff rating of 1.759 and an average Combined rating of 1.798. 



programs as well as more general ones inherent in 
the law or regulations. The ratings for this section 
are affected by the fact that a single item may 
apply to a wide range of unidentified programs, 
some easy and others difficult to administer suc- 
cessfully. There is some question that the rating 
scale applies as well to the items in this section as 
to those that follow. 

The 18 items in Section I were rated from 
1.357 to 2.211 on a 1 to 4 rating scale. These 
ratings indicated that, in the opinion of the eight 
state committees, the items under consideration 
ranged from supporting achievement of program 
objectives to slightly retarding them. 
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Administrative Responsibilities of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education 

Item A-l states that the U.S. Commissioner 
is required to establish basic criteria, based on law 
and regulations, by which state agencies must be 
governed when they are authorized to approve 
local applications for programs or projects. Com- 
mittee members, rating it 1.798, believed that 
basic criteria are appropriate, but they objected 
quite strenuously to criteria which are too de- 
tailed or specific to be applied uniformly or 
equitably in the widely disparate circumstances 
found in thousands of local agencies. The com- 
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children continuously as they move from state to 
state. 

Item A- 5 is based on Program Guides sr44 
and —45- V issued by the Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education In these guides the 
Associate Commissioner urged local agencies to 
assume full financial support of services initiated 
under Title I when they arc extended to children 
residing in nonproicct areas, m order to release 
| Hie I funds 10 provide new activities for eligible 
children This is a corollary to the concept that 
line I funds should supplement, not supplant, 
stale and Uval funds 

The state committees rated A* 5 as coldly 
retarding achievement of program objectives The 
representatives d local agencies rated it lower 
than th*»se sd sia’c agencies Some local admintv 
trails thought t.m dclavcd the adoption of sue 
eevslu! title I program activities because the Iwm* 
agensv could mr assume sim ul tanct hi d> the <tw* 
the n target whixvls and the on! *d 

c vending it to ii>JiKk noci 1 itlc I sch.*otv Ihcv 

tximrii tnjt pcimivi.ii'i, * 

| , i c I funding while the ptogt* m was hc:ng ei 
tended wswjld htief verse all children tho was 

* pcs tat itsKcni to !ho>e U* al administrator* 
»Tso Had needs children tf<«n K-w 
=n %ih<*4t iwitssdc l He 1 .Be I p* 1 **^* afra 



\grar> 



hem H 1 >tato that the t^aic agmss must 
alls*, ate- aggregate mavimum e?an^ to 

cvluvaUtn jifrrsic^ w :*.*• ift rah uuflli i *1 ’Hc 
•sjmj ifxtuUe* criteria ll*^H stale and Uval 
v ftiertilm fated this i'r» ai permitting 

fc4i«ruNc a^ Hjcsenjern pKsgtxm t^edno 

Stale apetvs slat? ttVcttifsr *1 fated *1 
V -»*-# V«ir stile jtfrfitjn have Had difhtuMs 
petting !f.e» ^ 4 Her stair « Uv a agc*v»ei the ui 
h^ft.atusi nc'CsSesJ make t He alks *ta*> S»^tive 
O.aic 1 s!k 1 adtisamst? alt« * HtirioJ that a 
•.S.n.^h roira and ?o . * l He prevent v.at 

.rr.cfu Hr C’j wHh«fi a Hair 



-up,. ahKUticr.l » ■? am *est *c : 

-t'i -tic cf^cs t : » c 3* 

ltc*ti H j vOe s a ,Sc 5> *‘ f 

tc-J-ritf c fun."i r». * u»d Vi ^ «r*c U*l 
ae»c Tiw > i ir the ban: *o dc-csrr .**.*• h«l * 



needs in other local agencies It was fated at 
I 1\*J % so that it rankcu among the 31 items. 
For purposes of redistribution, “need” is usually 
defined by state Title 1 administrators as the gap 
between the cost of proposed program activities 
and the funds available The local agency which 
submits proposals for activities it would undertake 
if funds were available often benefits from reallo- 
cation because it demonstrates prcpaicdncss to 
utilize the funds as well as need There arc no 
federal criteria for determining need for rcallo- 
caicd furds 

Item B-.' icier' to a rci;ulaiK»n requinnp that 
the \iatr apcncN .i"tift that »tatc ami local c'al* 
uiikw rcpi*tiN vmII Nr ttuJc to the t iHntniv'K'ncr 
a pcruvln- Niw' Tho item »a<. rated I 761 b\ 
the >. • wnm ittev' 

Item B-4 rcvju«re\ that »ittf and local r'al- 
uat.on recti' include the rc'ult\ id ohjeeme mca- 
\utcmcnt4 id printfru t<"*ard meeting the *pc 
cJuiJti '*'-' need 4 of Title I childien Tim tc^'.urc 
ment »ii fated ?<f». ranking 27 out id M item' 

. . . . IV— 

m the i>pin»isr tM i; - .c » ~ 

)cflh nu-it i 4 tcn expressed b> comm nice men her % 
*ho w t «k with tibc 1 evaluation* were those cn 
, lV ntifc.l m makmg objective mcaiwicmcnti <4 
•.He HndiU 4 *! >4 «ntc t\j*o »T title l activities Jfiil 
m !f\iri£ ti* * the irftucfsc k4 title I from the 
mflucmc* x4 other pft'gfxrm m whvh mmv title 
t vHdJfCft paftvijvate !Hc>c Jiftkiilio have t<en 
v’nrih^dtol *tt s*invc dt\ ivkHU w Kk h write 

ihc^t title 1 pi^iutu ift tom> of lehjot»*4 iw* 
icctnn XO'' cOaKoh mrA>uin U* g^ugc achieve 

jjj-tjj thof lehii nr al <dvieclive** *1 the time 
iHc » i«fjl4cii Hv ’.iCittg thn fiwite x 

ii ah*c to pcto* xivd xttd p»vUfU 
*?«: in the il dll sclir.tciLl cmphan* in the 

I .t, i »hJ iKAiuft tvl.v dtoi 

MiS-.urh '.He influence <4 1 ille 1 n «u4xteO K 
• Hn tcvhfu^iK «t Hxi the jnJi xfitxgv *4 mexiuimg 
tttec pc^nth •/ itlc ! m viul t HtWlf rti 

|l ' a fcgulxtvsiA ft^u*fi«f that the itxlc 
inakc isxdat^e N pu biwL nnpitlx* the 
*c*tm *4 apt^^esl prewfrel 

w : jfclfkJ a*, pc fr.uftiftjf w hei\liw«t «.*! puiptfO 
^.,r k l:ic» It fames! K^ci 1 * x«v*ft£ *1 item* 
the : * ate apefv' O.X*l ttacttlhcl- f atittgi thxH 

fv 1 







it did among those of Iik*;iI administrators, who 
ranked it second among 31 items. 

The routing of all federal Title I materials, 
sueh as forms, guidelines, and reports, to state 
agencies for distribution to local agencies .s de- 
scribed in Item H-6. ('of».< nttec members rated 
it at I fi57. ranking it 7 among the 31 items Thk 
enables state agencies to keep informed of all 
actions in Title I ami permits them ro distribute 
materials in tiic most timely and appropriate 
method for their respective states 

l ocal Agency Responsibilities 

Item C'-l is a regulation that requires the 
ltK.il agones to take a census of children from low 
UK time families a* defined in Title I Members of 
the state committccv who serve as local school 
adirnnot) ator rated this as mildly retarding 
aehicvcmrnt i f pri>gram objectives at 2.3XK, while 
the state jgcncy staff members rated it higher. 

1 "'2"" Mans local administrators have found 
parents Muctant to reveal thnr income to the 
s^fusol*. si.ith sonic resenting what ihev consider 

• >* an irtv a cion of privae*, 

Item ( 2, stating ihat the Uveal agenev must 
determine the v<.hiv J attendance areas to be Jes 
igr.aicv! a*- project areas according to the Jcfmr 
m th,: icguiat ns, wav rated at I ?4 V mdi- 

• a*, mg tha. :t permits rcaunuNc achievement of 

obics'tivcs \1th*Hjgh there is widespread 
support for the legal requirements to concentrate 
I *tic 1 in schools serving due greatest 

numbers of jxjpK ffiw low inuunc fanolies. 
m a n v ueimittoc members c . pressed concern Uh 
•die cvlui atuKtallv deprived children who cannot 
served bv Title I because sK an accident of 
fcsidctKc in a less civucntf ated area of pnen\ 

* Hse state committee vtf^idv vuppned the 
wlcvtun of heal I it!c I hilJrcfl bv the ItNraf 
a prises suggesting that thev «.otuld best achieve the 
fcjrp*scs i.in! dwswn b\ the law. regulations, and 
federal c filer u in ^ fncnui^ children of greatest 
neesJ on a l’^JiKnminaUirv basis The state 
^gersev would mate assurances lo the Office ^ 
f JikiIku that Uk requirements would be met by 
•i« ; ‘S j! afcao the evidence i*f the evaluations 
fqsricc t :y*u Clih lisa! agetK v *s*jkl receive 
<> ilrfu! slate arsd Uv al attcfitj**! the general 



concern for the needy children not A*r cd under 
the current system was expressed in .he discus- 
sions about nearly alt items dealing with con- 
centration of services. This might suggest that 
schiMil admin istrators have a strong octal con- 
science which is not assuaged by partial resolu- 
tion of problems, but it also might indicate that 
they believe they eould improve the current selec- 
tion practices 

Item C-3 cites a regulation requiring that a 
hxral agency develop its Title I program specif- 
ically to meet the special educational needs of 
those educationally deprived children who have 
the greatest need of assistance. This item was rated 
! 504, ranking it ! of the 31 items on Title I 
T hcic *vas almost universal agreement among 
committee in ni hers that this regulation is neces- 
sary to assure that the program achieves its stated 
objectives rhe ways to find these children and to 
serve them arc thr roues, rather than the principle 
of serving those in greatest need of educational 
as* i vt anoc 

firm (*4 sfafev tba* a agency may in- 
clude* in the I ule I pn#gram children who reside 
iHit skIc the project area only if their participation 
will not dilute the effectiveness of the j>rogram 
with respect to children residing in the protect 
area The committee members rated this item at 
1 t * l "V with the state agency administrators rating 
it lower than Uveal administrates Many com- 
mit re mcmiers viewed u as an administratively 
J t.ruli tHj necessary constraint to prevent dilu- 
* ,k< the ,rogram No approach toward using 
I 4 s ki sicdge of need and administrative feasi- 
bility has been attempted even ctprftfncniaov. 
since the beginning of the p*tvgrartl in 

Item C*-5 lefers to a regulation that a k*ral 
agency must design a program to meet one of 
mute M the special educational need* of educa- 
tionally derived children, rather than to facet 
the needs of a student KsJv or a specified grade 
in a scIkksI the state developmcn committees 
rated it at 1 t»2 V which ranked it f* amvmg the M 
items It receded a higher rating from state per 
sonnet than from loc.d administrators There was 
evidence in the J«scuw*-m that the state Title I 
administrators found this federal regulation useful 
for strengthening their pMitkm in dealing wnth 
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Uxj.d administrators about approvablc project 
activities. 

The question of administrative patterns and 
activities in the involvement of nonpublic school 
children is raised in Item C-6. A local agency 
must provide for appropriate participation of 
educationally deprived children residing in its 
attendance area who arc enrolled in private 
•choob The item was regarded as mildly retard- 
ing achievement of program objectives; with a 
rating of 2 212 . it ranked 24 out of 31 items. A 
substantial number of local administrators on the 
state committees expressed reasons for the com- 
para! iv civ low rating it received The difficulties 
begin with the dcici mination of eligible children. 
They continue with such problems as planning 
programs to meet needs of children about whom 
little substantive information is available; arrang- 
ing transportation if the children arc brought to 
the program, working out teaching schedule-; 
using equipment on private school property if the 
program is taken to the children, and having in- 
sufficient tunds to do die necessary job :n t-c 
public schools without attempting to serve addi- 
r.mal children Not every local administrator 
laces all these problems. Ihm most face enough 
of them to create an additional administrative 
burden 

Item C -7 cues a regulation requiring that the 
protect application of a local agenev describe the 
procedures and techniques to be utilized in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of us Title I program It 
vt .is rated with apparent reluctance, as permitting 
reasonable achievement of ptogram objectives 
Vlux4 administratin' ^ncialiv lack evpcncnce 
in deigning rvaluatiiHi strategies as part pro- 
gram dc\cloj>nic!it I hercfiHc. this requirement 
presents additional problems without offering any 
icadv sol mom It appears that the value of the 
idea is not ciwitrovet sial and that the relatively 
high rating rcllccis few of the admmisiiativ c diffi- 
culties Itial arc almost universal 

I Hie l Rwfttktwnili 

I Ik* lute ! fiscal requirements written into 
the law and regulations arc uiicndcd to ensure 
that I liter I funds will fie expended for the sole 
putjv 'c of pit's idmg a ttighet level of services in 



local schools with high concentrations of children 
from low* income families than the level of services 
provided for all children in the other schools of 
the local agency. 

The items in Section D trace the development 
of these fiscal requirements. The original statute 
prohibited substitution of Title I funds for state 
funds in computing state aid to local agencies. A 
succession of regulations and administrative guide- 
lines led to stricter definitions of fiscal comparabil- 
ity between project and nonproject areas of a 
local agency, as well as mandatory procedures and 
deadlines for its achievement. The deadlines were 
difficult and were not met. and the impasse led to 
necessary legislation. 

Between IM6S and the enactment of P I- 
91 -230 of 1 970. federal regulations and adminis- 
trative guidelines increasingly narrowed the focus 
of fiscal requirements. In almost every instance 
each successive regulation has been more restric- 
tive than the preceding one However, onlv when 
the state and local agencies were confronted with 
a impossible task did they rise up and 

bring pressure on Congress to exercise its pre- 
rogatives to lay clear ground rules for the Office 
of Education to follow 

The original Title I law placed «wo condi- 
tions upon the distribution of funds Items D-l-a 
and I>- 1 -b describe conditions under which fed- 
eral funds must #i<>/ be paid 

a if a stair included Tulc l funds in its 
computation of state a*d to kcal agencies, or 
b d the combined state and local fiscal effort 
with respect to the provision of public educa- 
tion b\ the Umtl i was reduced in the 

preceding scar to an amount less than in the 
«ccond preceding vear 

The first of these two items (13-I*a) was rated 
1 5S3 b\ the committees and ranked 4 among the 
31 items, indicating that u supports reasonable 
achievement of program objectives In contrast, 
the sec i *nd item <IVt bt ranks 24 aui of 3 1 with 
a composite committee ramie ol 2 212 The high 
rating of the first item is an indication of general 
recognition and support bv the state committees of 
the concept that I itlc l funds are to be »n addition 
to all other tesourccs I hrsc funds arc not in- 
tended to support the regular educational program 
for disadvantaged children, but lo provide addi 



tional resources to develop more services in 
schools with large concentrations of children 
from low income families. 

ITie low rating of the second item may he 
attributed to the fact that the original requirement 
was written during an inflationary period and 
caused no problems. More recently, many state 
and ItKal agencies have had problems maintaining 
the level of past expenditures in a deflated econ- 
omy requiring reductions in public expenditures 
The first regulations for Title I, written in 
September of 1965, required two important fiscal 
assurances from a local agency in its project appli- 
cation. as described in Items D-2-a and D-2-b: 

a, that Title I funds would supplement, and 
not supplant, state and local funds for use in 
the project area; and 

b. that Title I funds would not result in a 
decrease of Mate and Kxra! funds in the proj- 
ect area. 

Hath of these items were rated as permitting 
reasonable achievement of program objectives, 
ranking 5 and 3. respectively, among the 31 items. 

Of the four items )U%( described, the ratings 
of the three written to assure that Title I funds 
were additional money to provide additional ser- 
vices would indicate a consensus that this type of 
requirement is justifiable in terms of the purjH>scs 
of Title I 

The regulations revised in l^oS intensified 
the efforts of the Office of fducation to assure 
that Title I funds were used to add services in 
project areas by reuuiring, us described in T^ms 
D-3-j and l>-3-h. that 

a the expenditure of state and local funds 
in project areas must be maintained at a level 
com parable to those in nonproject areas 
within the same local agency ; and 
h the state agency must enforce this require- 
ment as part of its project approval 
procedures 

I lie state ci*mmittccs rated these two items 
1 KSO and 2 12s, ranking them 16 and 22 among 
the 31 items, respectively Many committee mem- 
bers expressed opinions that such determinatams 
are exceedingly difficult and time consuming State 
I ale I adnumstr.»tors s.ud that to enforce this 
requirement .is jvart of project approval priKcdurcs 
was not a realistic expectation Taken hterallv. 
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this would require the Title I administrators in the 
state agency to assign staff members to visit each 
local agency to observe actual conditions and to 
review the data used as a basis for the report un 
comparability. Even assuming that such numbers 
of personnel were available, the time involved 
would delay the project approval process to the 
point beyond which local agencies would be able 
to implement the proposed project effectively. 
Further, there was no clear definition of the mean- 
ing of “comparable” as used in the regulations, 
although there were many, not infrequently con- 
flicting. interpretations offered. 

Item D-4 explains the mandate of Program 
Guide rr57. dated February 26, 1970. that the 
state agencies require each local agency to r/e/no/r- 
sirate affirmatively that services and expenditures 
provided by state and local funds in project and 
nonproject areas within the district arc com- 
parable. or to submit a plan to achieve such com- 
parability by the time schools opened in the fall 
of 1970. The members of the state committees 
rated this 2 722. within the nnidly retarding range, 
but ranked it 30 among the 31 items, The state 
committees commented frequently on the unrealis- 
tic time limitations within which local agencies 
were required to achieve comparability. 

Item D-S, also from Program Guide er57. 
cites a regulation requiring that the state agency 
submit to the C ommissioner by April I. 1970, the 
criteria by which local agencies would demonstrate 
their adherence to the requirements of comparabil- 
ity including relative distribution of instructional 
personnel, pupil services, and per-pupil expen- 
ditures m project and nonprojcCt attendance areas 
I his item w as rated 2 7611 and ranked 31 among 
the 31 items. Ilus comparatively low rating was 
attributed to several basic problems. State agen- 
cies were given less than five weeks to develop 
complex sets of criteria which would be equally 
applicable and satisfactory to all the local agencies 
in their respective jurisdictions. Some of the 
criteria required by the Commissioner demanded 
information not obtainable in most local agencies 
under current accounting systems As the required 
criteria were not clearly defined, the state agencies 
had u pm*r foundation on which to develop their 
proposed method of assuring comparability. The 
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criteria themselves were subject tc challenge as 
valid indicators of comparability. The rating 
could easily have fallen into the -strongly retards’ 
category since no state was able to meet the 
requirement. 

Taken from the same source as the two 
preceding items, licm D-6 requires that Title I 
projects for the 1970-1971 school year be ap- 
proved by the state agency only when the local 
.mercy demonstrated current or lorthcoming com- 
parability. The item was rated 2.527 and ranked 
29 among 31. Insufficient time for state agencies 
to prepare an effective procedure and for local 
agencies to meet the requirements was cited as 
the reason for the low rating. Again, no state had 
approvable projects from all its local education 
agencies when the deadlines were reached. 

Another important factor ignored by the 
federal mandates for quick comparability was the 
possible effect of sudden changes in allocations 
of state and local funds to the scl 'ols which might 
V adversely affected- In some local agencies the 
line between project and nonproject area condi- 
tions was quite tenuous. The educational needs 
of the children were similar, and the local agencies 
had attempted to meet those needs in the non- 
Title 1 schools by providing services to them from 
state and local funds, similar to some successful 
ones funded by Title 1 in the project area. In 
many local agencies, such efforts would have had 
to be discontinued because they could not be 
provided hi both project and nonproject areas 
from state and local funds 

When the legislative authority for Title I 
was under consideration for renewal in the spring 
of l l >70, the unreasonable mandates for com- 
parability were brought to the attention of the 
Congress. Subsequently, it became a legislative as 
well as an administrative issue For the first lime 
Congress wrote into Title 1 a specific statement of 
policies and procedures regarding comparability. 

The language of the 1 iw. regulations, anil 
administrative guidelines on the subject of com- 
pa nihility implies that local agencies are not m.nn- 
i aining equalized expenditures in project anil non- 
project attendance areas. It may be true that local 
agencies have not equalized per-pupil expenditures 
and other criteria factors in every school of the 



same grade levels within the district, but it is 
probably not accurate to assume that this in- 
equality always penalizes schools in a project area. 

It is possible that some school boards will be made 
aware of inequities which they may correct in 
favor of nonproject area schools. Thus, the 
stringent comparability criteria could have the 
effect of militating against some project areas 
because they may withdraw additional local effort 
from the project area and redistribute it to non- 
project schools formerly receiving less local 
money. 

Item D-7-a requires that state and local 
funds be used to provide services in project areas 
which, taken as a whole, are at least comparable 
to services provided in nonproject areas of the 
local agency. This item ranked 19 among 31 items 
with a ratine of 1 972. which indicates that state 
committees believed it permits reasonable achieve- 
ment of program objectives. There was consensus 
that this is an acceptable concept within the frame- 
work of the purpose of Title 1 to provide additional 
services for the educationally deprived, although 
the administration of the requirement is burden- 
some. 

Item D-7-b slates that any finding of non- 
compliance shall not affect payment of fede: d 
funds to local agencies until after July I. 19. . 

It was rated 1.803 and ranked I 3 among 31 items. 
Most members of the state committees felt that 
this delay in enforcement was necessary to avoid 
penalizing local agencies for unavoidable problems 
encountered in establishing comparability. 

Item D-7-c states that each local agency must 
report to the state agency on its compliance with 
comparability requirements on or before July 1. 
1971. and on or before July I each year there- 
after. It was ranked 28 among the . . items, with 
a rating of 2.327. The administrative time which 
will inevitably be consumed with collecting and 
compiling data for an annual report on com- 
parability was the reason many gave tor feeling 
that tf.iv slightly retards achievement of program 
objectives. 

The final item in this section, O-7-d. requires 
that the C ommissioner submit to Congress a report 
of a study making special reference to Title 1 
fund distributions among counties, stating the 
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means by which such funds may be concentrated 
in school attendance areas with the highest con- 
centrations of children from low income families. 
The committees rated this 2.102, ranking it 21 
among the 31 items. It was the general feeling 
that special studies tend to be time consuming 
and nonproductive. They also frequently are con- 
ducted without sufficient contact with those most 
directly involved in the administration of the 
program at the state and local levels. 

The sections of the law and regulations deal- 
ing with fiscal controls and assurances in regard 
to local funds and comparable services in project 
and nonproject area schools were consistently 
rated lower than those dealing with program re- 
quirements. There appeared to be an increasing 
sense of frustration among local administrators 
who are overwhelmed by ihe quantity of fiscal 
paperwork which absorbs time they might better 
spend in program planning and development. 

Many of the current problems in Title I ad- 
ministration appear to have resulted from the haste 
with which the program was initially established. 
The first year of Title I funding was chaotic. The 
Office of Education urged the state agencies to 
push the local agencies to develop any sort of 
program, to get the money spent as quickly as 
possible, thereby proving the need to spend it. 



SECTION 

Title HI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 authorizes grants for sup- 
plementary educational centers and services. 
These are intended to stimulate and assist in the 
provision of vitally needed educational services 
not heretofore available in sufficient quantity or 
quality, and in the development and establishment 
of exemplary elementary and secondary school 
educational programs, which then serve as models 
for r *gular school programs. 

Title III has had three administrative patterns 
since its authorization in April of 1965. For three 
fiscal years — 1966. 1967, and 1968 — the pro- 
gram was administered by the Office of Education, 
which received applications from local education 
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This seeming madness to spend permitted some 
local agencies to embark on programs later viewed 
as less than desirable but difficult to abandon. 

During the first four years of Title I, the 
Division of Compensatory Education staff was 
unable to get into the field to observe the program 
in action. During this period it was apparently 
assumed that every reported abuse was only the 
tip of an iceberg of similar situations. As a result, 
massive remedies, such as the original comparabil- 
ity requirements, were developed to correct a 
limited number of comparatively minor deficien- 
cies. Instead of dealing specifically with a minor 
or occasional abuse, there has been a tendency to 
generate broad regulations applicable to offender 
and nonoffender with equal stringency. This ten- 
dency in federal regulations is, of course, not con- 
fined to those related to Title I. 

The Title I administrative patterns and ac- 
tivities described in this instrument were generally 
rated as reasonable or slightly retarding. How- 
ever, those which have become increasingly re- 
strictive and demanding of additional administra- 
tive paperwork were rated consistently lower. This 
reverse pyramid of regulations and guidelines is 
viewed as threatening to overwhelm the program 
administrators with unnecessary administrative 
activities. 



in: Title III 

agencies and made grants directly to them. State 
agencies were assigned no mandatory duties by 
law. but the Office of Education manual delineated 
their role as one of providing technical assistance 
to local agencies. They also were entitled to re- 
view proposals submitted to the Commissioner by 
their respective local agencies and to make recom- 
mendations for approving or disapproving these 
proposals. 

The transfer of Title III administration to 
the state agencies was one of the major amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-247). There were strong 
feelings for and against this transfer of administra- 
tive authority, but the forces which argued in 
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I Sc Sam. »&!&*& a t.U Altfsv Jiffxi 

fC'JW-tA •H«k,ft.l *ff*HK A fiU*ft*J!ttt|* » »i CUaSSvHoJ «| IhC 
jri.f #c g'ulAlstirtt titittcfi xf> 3 ***** THc 1** ajs*! 
f cfuU:jt«s» fHc »J1 iua<uuu« I illc 111 N 
iHc >.iaic wfittm * l**h* K«%t IXM hom 

*&u*'€\3 loSunUiih ctxtpt U« ^4K«tutk%Ui( the 

rfvuj%<afi « *4 N|>| \ title \ \ The («\» n) 

iixtiiKi; Ati\e fu/viHwi tfwVpnvlmiU of ikk 

A*n«tSrj nScfl f«*i title 111 it di% Jed 

t Sc mcitiKrf* the tutr «.,*niain*xv were 
ju.cd It* irtdtcjiic their pfdcrctvn ct (be I hi re 
?v*tK [viMcfn* of jdmmTvlfaiK4l ^ preferred to 
fu\c i he * talc aecfvrv tdfflimvurr (he entire pr«v 
l?um 2S tbtne the HS percent tuic- 1 ^ percent 
federal pattern. 4 faunrJ loUl federal 4dmint%(fa- 
titm I hit |*dl hex ante ncxxvvAT) to interpret the 
rating t*n ti ?m A V and an\ others involving the 
** percent state- 15 percent federal pattern of 
administration 

The three patterns of administraiuxi have 
been rcduccc to two. with ihc percent set-aside 
portion of the current pn>gram included with the 
ucm% that dealt with the former 100 percent 
fedcr.iMocal pattern, and the 85 percent state plan 
fXTTtion of the current urogram included with the 
cents that dealt with the former 100 percent 
federal-state- local program. 

The ratings on the federal-local agency pat- 
tern of administration range from 1.853 to 3.064 
on the 1 to 4 scale. Those of the federal-state-local 
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s*g^r*4 *1 2 *** “the ipcv-ik*. s 

x5xx •Sr < wnsa. - sf*»\ .i pyrene aj* 

i«il\ d it h*i hem mtofttci to the 

»U>c v rrs m» , rx i*nttvru*At»*n there 

it iw» ttUikljtc fie ?:« put if ihc u Air 

i|ctk \ ic ujirmmt the wcifi, u* Sc fttcti tr 
the oaIc Ipm > I ruicnmmiiiKAi tn the < After 
• 4 1 dcKAt>on JoiUMtti nuK ing process Vmc oa!c 
A gencies rrtpond< 1 to tho lack i4 role dchnn^Mi 
h% creating then • wn role and working sooprrj 
iitcls with the Oftke of I ducAtKtn si' that through 
infirim) rdAtronvhipK thc> urongl> influenced 
dcvisMO* Others dtd not choose to take an actise 
part for seseral rcau*n% Having been ad\ ived h\ 

the OfSce ai give T;:!c^ t. II. 

\ priontv . thc> had little <.n no staff for Title III 
and considered that they wxwikl exercise little tn 
ftuence without more than an advisory function 
They approved ail projects, in some cases without 
expressing any priorities, and left the Office of 
Education to eliminate the large number of proj- 
ects that could nor be funded. 

The standard procedure of the Office of Edu- 
cation was to review all proposals with the state 
agencies before recommendations were submitted 
to the National Advisory Council for Title III 
The Council, upon receiving the evaluations from 
the state agencies, the Office of Education, and 
reader-experts, made the final recommendations 
to the Commissioner for approval or disapproval 
of projects. 

There were exceptions to the standard pro- 
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tx - v j/w! X'l stmi p;rs «<vrtJ*»j 10 
(V«umni V.» *u* .d Ikxctrbcr l 4 *** *hc fun*l» 
iniurUnl l*> U>1 ipwri uwak-J S*:4.<»M.^*» 

<4 »hw*i •»» app»*»"Cd ,hc 

; HN lutvlcxJ the KMO r 1 * nmn F ' f * n, ‘ 

received S4« i: 4. ••'>»». ihc l.olfc operating ,*xv 
cvt» iKoxn) Si:' ?«*>.«W0. and the :<>1 «nin, 
pinU icxCocd S4.S7I.W.MI 

licit! A *, wh*h Cite* a regulation requiring 
ihc l .*ri«*vv»i«ncf to nortfv m writing the applicant 
and the apptopr ale state agency ol hu decision 
*»n each project profwisal. was ;alcd 1 ^ alH * 
rankest -vcond behest allcf Mem A- 3-c These 

.H lk*v rv*rl «%f the taws ilki 

all V i«K * k**. • » ' 

^hkh included simile agcncio in jo^ 
v%a\ |1 kv uerc assigned no mandaii>ry adiwmiv 
native fcsfvmsibilitiC' 

Ilircc eisndiiKins Iv>r approval of applicaiKmv 
vx ere raiexi as mildls retarding achievement o( 
program i*h)ectives Item A-J-K that the program 
is consistent viiih criteria established by the Com- 
missioner to ensure an equitable distribution of 
assistance within each state, rated 2 22*), Item 
\.t-c, that the Commissioner determines that the 
proposed program utilizes the best available talents 
and resources to substantially increase the educa- 
tional opportunities ot the area, rated 2.357, and 
Item A-3-d, that the applicant has made provisions 
for participation of private school children whose 
educational needs are of the type provided by the 
program, rated 2.311 The discussions in the state 
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on.*ni *4 ■nlwouiH* icxpi»r*4es5 •»» ctcrvioe 
and that »t» nature *>» ncxcvsatxH grrmanc 

n* citbrr ptojdtt dodc^mmi *-* the apposal 
S.<ne oattstK*! «*»» we JAV 
, attain and .'kIojiu when supplied Parts ot the 
lojratjse wcviwn xd the appeal**! <»*dd «*< be 
tcalivt rcallv doelopnd until a program was funded 
stalled ar*J in operation 

Item A- 5 cites the requirement «i the icgula 
imuis that all program >nd financial negouatmns 
with the applicant Uxal agencies be conducted 
l-s i he C \unmissKincf and hrs start. a»»d Item A f« 
states that esa!c»t»on and dissemmaiuwi activities 
ate ent.relv Hw rcspimobdilies td the applicant 
Uwal agency and the t ummtssionef Item A 10 
declares that the state agency Kas muwtouir, 
admin is*, .alive responsibilities for this part of the 
Title III program These thtee items were all 
fated as mildly retarding achievement of program 
objectives, and they ranked 14. II. and 1 3. respec- 
tively. of 16 items, indicating the feeling of the 
committees that omitting the state agency from 
these activities is among the least desirable aspects 
of the administration of this program. In practice, 
those date agencies which assumed a leadership 
role, even without portfolio, did actively partici- 
pate in program and financial negotiations. They 
learned that this enabled them to influence project 
approvals for their own states in most instances 
and to ascertain that none was in conflict with state 
laws and regulations. 

Item A-7 cites the law requiring that the 
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the Office of (education 

The 15 Preertrt Frdml Srt-AiUe Bcfhming hi 
Fbcal Year 1*71 

Item A-9, describing the P I., ^1-230 section 
which aulhori/es the Commissioner to make grants 
directly to local agcncie* from 15 percent of each 
state’s allotment in FY 1^7 1 and thereafter, was 
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tKsn* *4 the state plan dealing wi»h planning Item 
H ' h citing the regulation t^un the state pl*n 
must ci^ain the manner in which Title III funds 
will he used in meeting cntica* educational needs 
in the state, was rated I KJ3 I em B-2*i, citing the 
regulation that the plan must describe the long- 
range strategy for advancing eJucation in the state 
through Title III. wa* rated I V07 These items 
require the state agency ti establish program 
pritHilies based on protected plans lor educatKsn 
in the state Many memheis of the state com- 
mittees beliesed these activities focus ihc aitcntion 
i>f Itxal agencies on de> eloping proposals designed 
to move toward the solution of long-range, perva- 
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achievement o< pri>gram objectives at I **lh was 
H I, which cites the law mandating the state 
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One problem with this requirement, which some 
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*.:vr p*an am! Item II **. »tikh require* 
) < pffunt «*f cjkH Uafc'% all<*mctit he ex 
pft^kv! ‘'o KuthJk 4ppcvl (hiMtftt 

I Ho *«'crc f»tc«^ ? aivJ 2*^2. rnpcitnch 
H^h ^ ’S item* tend to %uK 'issdc jJmtntMra 
e aivJ pc.*gr*ni 4uih**»t> 4 relative!) on^Jl 

/.ptHii ani to mliKic the auumomv of the 
•.ij'f 4|rem\ 4 ivl to inita^ the lot 

4 * «fs*.crncd 

It in df4i Ihw the tct(vo^< of member* 
the Mite u^nmutco that adraintMr aiicwt **l 
I *tlc III h the sUtc agervo imdcr a Uatc plan 
rcprJcJ ai pefcfahlc to dutvt fcukral keal 
*$cm\ ^ImmotraiKtn t*f the profiatn The rating 
given the %4ate plan Kjvc heat lo^trrd h the 
merger ol toting pinlaiKc. and coutt«eht»{ pew 
pamv. h the ruo-mtly detailed plan require* 
men tv and tn the <tauk at 15 pftoent foe the 
handicapped 

An administrative manual and i guide to pec- 
paling a Mate pan. Noth mincint in tone, may 
hr factor* to explain Male and local attitude* unde, 
the vtate plan After a Mate tfcoo hav complied 
with all the federal mandate*, recommendation*, 
and tuggrMionv there tv little opportunity or en- 
couragement for any initiative tn dcvcl'~*otng a 
Iitlc III pogram to meet the particular needs of 
the slate The stress iti mtrrMatc uniformity wav 
much (greater m lute III. a supposed!) innovative 
pivgram. than tn either Title I or Title VI of the 
I letnematy and Secondary Fducaiton Act 

The recommendations of the Federal As- 
sistance Streamlining Task Force (FAST) have 
not poside-1 via c a^ acics with measuraNc relief 
from the urtngcni criteria foe approval of Title 111 
ua:c plans Ihc intent of the FAST recommenda- 
tions *as to permit state agencies to continue on* 
g^nng pograrm upon submission of signed pruned 



aivisfanccv that thrv wtkiIJ operate within the law 
and frpliiKWi and a Hef summary o| the ac 
tivfttrv to Nr fuiskxl l<e that fiscal sear It wav 
generally agreesl that <nc detailed state pfar. »tisiKJ 
have to he appe.ncd b> the Cmumusncr as the 
haw* fo e the signed assurance* cvf succeeding >car . 
Past the halfwav mark of fiscal >ea« l<*7|. a vub- 
vtant -.! number at states had not vet secured full 
approsa! of tee pfam submitted (or fiscal >ear 

In addition, the Ihvtoon at Plans and Supple- 
mentary C 'enters was Mill requiring detailed dc- 
Hfiptsru of certain admmistralise poccdurr* 
adop cd by the Mate agencies and submission of 
amendments for the Commtssioocr's approval 
when any administrative pneedurr* sm altered 
Manv state Title III coordinators live in a world 
between the DPSC and their respective Mate 
hoards of education, trying to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the pleasure of the board and 
the demands of the DPSC 

The difficulties are not as frequently observed 
in the operational sections directly related to the 
b'.sic purposes of Title III and the state agency's 
management of the funding of projects as they are 
in periphery rquiremcnis 

In spic % # all the poblems which arc re- 
flected tn the low ratings of administrative activ- 
ities in Title III. the program has acquired strong 
support among local administrators who have had 
experience with pojects and among stale adminis- 
trator* who have observed the benefits derived 
from Title III pojc:l* In some school districts, 
these arc the only funds which arc not com 
muted to the support of existing activities Title 
til is viewed as having considerable potentialities 
for introducing new ideas into the schools 



SECTION IV: Tide VI 



Tide VI of ihc Elementary and Secondary 
Education ' ct authorizes a variety of programs 
designed to improve the education of handicapped 
children The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to assist the states in the initiation. 
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expansion, and improvement of programs for the 
education of handicapped children at the pre- 
school. elementary, and secondary levels. 

Title VI also authorizes grants to establish 
regional resource centers; centers and services for 
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deaf-blind children; and research, training, and 
dissemination activities in connection with centers 
and services lor the handicapped. 

The composite ratings of the 109 members of 
the eight state project committees ranged from 
I 169 to 2 333 on a scale of I to 4 in the 
evaluation of the degree to which selected admin- 
istrative activities described by the items included 
in the project instrument strongly support, reason- 
ably permit, mildly rctaru. or strongly retard 
achievement of program objectives of Title VI of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
These ratings mdica»c that no item in this section 
is rated as more than mildly retarding administra- 
tion of Title VI programs at the state and local 
levels. 

Ce n ters and S erv ic es to Meet Special Needs of the 

Handicapped 

Title VI of P.L. 91-230 authorizes the U S. 
Commissioner of Education to administer several 
programs directly by contract with or grants to 
institutions of higher education, state or local edu- 
cation agencies, or other public or private non- 
profit agencies. State and local administrators in 



me eight state committees, particularly those who 
have direct responsibility for the administration 
of pregrams for handicapped children, rated the 
parts of Title VI administered by the Commis- 
sioner a< mildly retarding the achievement of the 
stated objectives of each program. 

Item A- 1 authorizes the establishment of 
regional resource centers. State and local admin- 
istrators expressed concern ov-r the failure of 
some centers to assess the needs of all state and 
local education agencies they arc intended to serve 
as an initial step in their planning. Some partici- 
pants felt that greater involvement of state agency 
personnel in making decisions about the establish- 
ment of these centers would result in more effec- 
tive programs. Some of the resource centers arc 
so inaccessible that the intended beneficiaries feel 
they would have been better served by smaller 
direct grants or by the addition of these funds to 

the state plan portion of Title VI. 

Item A-2. authorizing centers for deaf-blind 
children, causes similar concern among state and 
local schoolmen. There is some doubt that re- 
gional residential centers arc the only way to serve 
these children, accompanied by a strong feeling 
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ih i! M>mc i »f these funds could lx made available 
to aatc ant! hxal agencies to develop alternative 
apprtwhes to educating deaf-blind children 

Item A*3 describes the Commissioner’s au- 
thority to arrange for the development and imple- 
mentation of experimental prcschoo! and early 
childhiKx! education programs for handicapped 
children The committees rated it 2 000. Grants 
hn\c been made for 42 projects to state and local 
education and health agencies, universities, private 
nonprofit groups, and community action agencies. 

Item A-4 authorizes the Commissioner to pay 
all or part of the costs of such activities as research 
and development, training of professional and 
allied personnel, and dissemination of materials 
and information The item was rated 1.962 The 
training programs 'or professional and allied per- 
sonnel receive the greatest funding support in this 
group. 

I*em A-5 ^cuuircs the Commissioner to con- 
duct. either directly or by contract with indepen- 
dent orgainzations. a thorough and continuing 
evaluation of programs for which he has adminis- 
trative responsibility. State and local administra- 
tors feel that the lack of opportunity for them to 
participate in evaluation of these programs pre- 
vents state agency personnel from making recom- 
mendations which would improve the programs 
and adds to their burdens because they must seek 
alternative ways to accomplish the same task. 

Throughout the discussions members of the 
state committees expressed quite strong opinions 
that the programs administered by the Commis- 
sioner could be made more effective if state agen- 
cies were included in their planning and develop- 
ment and were given a voice in the decisions about 
awarding grants. This is consistent with the view 
that programs for handicapped children should be 
a responsibility of the community and local public 
schools rather than public or private institutions 
and special schools. In recent years state agencies 
have increased their efforts to encourage the devel- 
opment of such programs. Their participation in 
making decisions about programs administered by 
the Commissioner would be a logical means of 
assuring that the activities and programs of other 
agencies are coordinated with their established 
priorities. 
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Assistance to States for Education of Handicapped 
Children 

The section of Title VI which provides as- 
sistance to the states for education of handicapp'd 
children requires that a state plan be submitted 
by the state agency for approval of the Commis- 
sioner. The state plan section of Title VI was 
rated higher than the state plan or assurance 
sections of ESFA Titles I and III and the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1968. Title VI was be- 
lieved to have less difficult administrative require- 
ments and fewer unncccssar> restrictions. 

Item B-l. providing .hat the state educa- 
tion agency must be the sole agency for admin- 
istration of the state plan received the highest 
racing from the participants. 1.169. Item B-3. 
stating in the regulations that the program must be 
administered by that division of the state agency 
responsible for state educational programs for the 
handicapped, was ranked 4 of the 14 items in 
this section. State and local administrators feel 
that the resulting administrative pattern encour- 
ages the development of programs and services 
by the slate and local agencies which provide 
maximum opportunities for education of handi- 
capped children. 

Four provisions of the state plan that rated 
very high in support of achievement of program 
objectives were described as follows: Item B-2. 
rated 1.564. states that there must be policies and 
procedures which provide satisfactory assurance 
that Title VI funds will be used to supplement and 
increase he level of state, local, and private funds 
expended for tho education of handicapped chil- 
dren: Item B-4. rated 1.601. states that there must 
be provision for local agencies to enter into agree- 
ments and submit applications for jointly operated 
programs; Item B-5. rated 1 .759. requires a 
quantitative and qualitative description of present 
programs and projects for the education of handi- 
capped children; and Item B-7, rated 1.694. is an 
assurance that Title VI funds will not be used 
to provide programs in schools operated by a 
state agency or for those in other schools receiving 
support for their education from a state agency. 

The purposes of these items support achieve- 
ment of program objectives. The development of 
a description of present programs for the handi- 
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capped was a burden lor many slalc agencies the 
first year ihcy had to subniil a slalc plan, bul they 
generally felt lhal the effort has been beneficial to 
the state agency. A few local administrators felt 
that local school districts which had previously 
invested local money in these programs were 
penalized by having to continue that investment 
while similar Title VI programs were funded in 
local districts not making such an effort. 

Item B-6, requiring that special educational 
and related services for handicapped children cn- 
ro’lcd in private schools be provided on a basis 
compaiable to that used in providing such services 
to children enrolled in public schools, was rated 
as only permitting, not supporting, achievement 
of program objectives. It ranked 12 out of the 14 
items. There is still no clear interpretation of the 
precise meaning of this regulation at the federal 
level. In some states it has been difficult to deter- 
mine accurately the numbers of handicapped chil- 
dren in private schools, as well as the nature and 
extent of their handicaps. It has been difficult to 
determine which services can be appropriately 
provided for private school children when funds 
are limited and their needs may be quite dissimilar 
to those of children in public schools. Another 
problem arises in some states when activities are 
supported by a mixture of federal, state, and local 
funds if there is a state constitutional prohibition 
against use of public funds to provide services to 
children attending private schools. 

Local Agency Administrative Responsibilities 
The Title VI law and regulations make very 
little specific mention of local agency administra- 
tive responsibilities. In practice, the local agency 
operates a project in accordance with its admin- 
istration of all school programs. A Title VI 
project is, in effect, an additional public school 
program which provides educational services to 
a specific clientele. 

Two items in the regulations deal with the 
local agency’s responsibility for coordinating the 
activities of its Title VI project with those of 
other agwncies. Item C-l requires that a local 
agency coordinate its project with other public and 
private programs for the education of handicapped 
children in its area. It was rated 1.859 and 



ranked 7 among the 1 4 items. Item C- 2 requires 
a local agency to coordinate its program activities 
with similar programs in other local agencies 
under the state plan. It was rated 1962 by the 
committees and ranked 8 among the 14 items. 

Both of these items were rated lower by 
local administrators, possibly because the burden 
of coordination requires expenditure of their ad- 
ministrative time and energy. However, these 
administrative activities are important to observe 
in order to avoid duplication of effort or the devel- 
opment of overlapping progFams to serve the same 
clientele. 

The ratings on all parts of Title VI may have 
been influenced by a genuine desire to improve 
educational opportunities for handicapped chil- 
dren. Administrators at each governmental level 
appear to have worked independently and coop- 
eratively to develop efficient and effective adminis- 
trative patterns for the several programs. The 
consistently higher ratings and more positive com- 
ments appear to be the result of continuing efforts, 
led by the Bureau of Education of the Handi- 
capped, to expedite, simplify, and streamline the 
administration of Title VI. 

The initial appropriation of $2.5 million for 
fiscal year 1967 became available in June, the 
last month of that fiscal year. The funds were so 
limited and were released to the state agencies so 
late that wise expenditures for program activities 
would have been impossible. Therefore, an ad- 
ministrative decision was made to permit the state 
agencies to us,, their allotment for planning pur- 
poses. The Bureau accepted state plans which 
“promised to plan” in order to release the funds 
so that the real work could be started. As a result, 
the state agencies had from June of 1967 into 
February of 1968 to prepare for the administra- 
tion of this program. During this eight-month 
period a state agency had ample time to develop 
internal organization plans and to begin hiring 
staff members to administer its projects and to 
provide technical assistance to the local agencies. 
They conducted surveys to determine the status 
and needs of education of the handicapped. They 
worked with local agencies to stimulate interest 
and assisted them in the development of applica- 
tions for projects. 
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Although there is no requirement in Title Vi 
for a state advisory council, many state agencies 
established them as one means of attempting to 
coordinate services for the handicapped. These 
councils varied widely in their composition: some 
were composed of staff members who had admin- 
istrative responsibility for one or more programs 
for the handicapped; some included representa- 
tives of local education agencies and public and 
private agencies supporting programs; some in- 
cluded parents of handicapped children. All of 
them broadened the information base and im- 
proved the planning capabilities of the state 
agency. 

At the end of this period of grace, when funds 
for local projects became available, most state 
agencies were better prepared to administer Title 
VI than they had been for any other federally 
funded program to date. 

The provision that 5 percent or $100,000, 
whichever is greater, of the state allocation may 
be used for administration of the state plan 
enabled some stete agencies for (he first time to 
employ a full-f ~ director of special education 
and specialists to work in the field. It enabled 
others to add specialists who could improve ser- 
vices to local agencies. For many state agencies 
these funds provided the impetus to their assuming 
a leadership role in the development of education 
programs for the handicapped. The Bureau of 
Education of the Handicapped required a compre- 
hensive state plan for the release of fiscal year 
1968 funds. A state agency was requi r ed to pro- 
vide: a complete report on all existing services 

for the handicapped; a statement of major prob- 
lems in education of the handicapped; a list of the 
long-range goals of the state agency in terms of 
services to the handicapped; a description of the 
ways in which the state intended to use Title VT 
funds for fiscal year 1968 to move toward achiev- 
ing their goals; and a description of programs 
operating in the same year funded by other federal, 
state, and local sources. Although the document 
was long and detailed, state agencies had eight 
months to gather the information, plan the pro- 
grams, and prepare the report. It became a work- 
ing document for most state agencies. 



For operating purposes, the state plan form 
now has been supplanted by two simpler docu- 
ments. Tiie first is a set of preprinted assurances 
recommended by the Federal Assistance Stream- 
lining Task Force (FAST). The second is a 
Description of Projected Activities Form. These 
documents require no major narrative writing of 
the state, and most of the information requested 
is of the nature a state agency would require and 
collect for its own purposes. They are simple 
enough to be both manageable and comprehensive. 

The Bureau also has attempted to stream- 
line the reporting procedures. After a local project 
is approved and funded by the state agency, a 
copy of the application is forwarded to the Bureau. 
The information formerly transcribed by the state 
agency into its report and then retranscribed by 
the Bureau into its annual report is now recorded 
and stored in a computer. At any time the Bureau 
can retrieve current information by state, by type 
of project, or by any other category desired. To 
gain relief from the tedious, time-consuming com- 
pilation of reports by hand, the state agencies have 
been willing to use a uniform project application 
form. 

Although the state agencies have been en- 
couraged to use state plan funds for demonstration 
activities, there are no mandates regarding types 
of programs to be funded or clientele served. In 
some instances state agencies have more discre- 
tionary authority in the use of these funds than 
they have in the use of state funds for the handi- 
capped. The state agency is able to determine its 
own priorities without legislative or administrative 
interference. 

The timing of this program of assistance 
to the states enabled state agencies to make an 
effective response to the increasing demands from 
parents of handicapped children that their needs 
be met within the community rather than in 
residential centers. 

The initial planning period, the realistic and 
simplified state plan requirements, the freedom 
from restrictions on how funds are to be used, 
and the timeliness of the program all contribute 
to the widely recognized success of the adminis- 
tration of Part B of Title VI. 
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SECTION V: Vocational Education Act of 1968 



i nVilt I M \ program* considered in the 
iStot c»!inp <cktn»ns. federally supported voca- 
s.mti ctiui is than a century old at the 

. Wpr k»ci an«l has been an integral part of 
phiViiii. csIik . itu>n since 1917. The items 

, i* f s! the research instrument have been drawn 
jviAtipt'h lr««n the Net of 196K and its patterns 
,4 *»rr.imuratK*i. but they have developed out of 
a ivsnnnmn «>f experience in vocational education 
during »ar and peace, economic boom and de- 
ansi r.ip*d development of technology. 
Smt< l%V vocational education has been affected 
h J number of emergency federal programs of 
cOucatwev mostly remedial in character, in addi- 
ikw to the increased scope of vocational educa- 
titin entrusted to the schools. 

rhe important vocational education law of 
ls»M tvixadened the field and maintained its 
categorical character sufficiently to overload the 
jdmmrsiraiivc rs >ourccs of many local, state, and 
Icyjcroi agencies The 1968 law states admirable 
l«4»crs ahout local operation and state respon- 
sibility. but the federal regulations ha^ -M'tnpted 
to assume increased federal responsibility uirough 
s|vcifvaiion of mo r «* rather than feu er complex 
and detailed requirements. Vocational education 
has added mure than Us share to the organizational 
overload on state and local education agencies 
smee m3 This has resulted in an inability to 
meet fully the federal requirements and a state and 
toed tendency merely to promise to try to com- 
ply There is reason to believe that perhaps one- 
half of all the paperwork in vocational education 
and the staff time it requires could be eliminated 
..ithout loss in vocational education results. 

AMoeatiMi of Administrative Responsibilities to 
ir PA Commissioner of Education 

Item A- 1 lists the legal requirement that the 
Commissioner promulgate state allotment ratios 
for each fiscal year. This does not provide the 
dollar amounts to be allotted, but it shows what 
percentages will go to each state when an appro- 
priation becomes available. As such information 
help* somewhat in state and local planning, the 
item was rated 1 .596 and ranked next to highest 



among the 43 items on vocational education. 

ItcniiA-2 cites the law that before approving 
a »aU plan, the Commissioner must make specific 
findings that he is satisfied the procedures in the 
plan ensure that it will be carried out. This was 
rated 2 128 and ranked 26 among the 43 items, 
principally because the required specific findings 
usually are based on a few mechanical procedures 
to assess the promise of state plans rather than on 
thorough program reviews upon which specific 
findings could be based. Whatever may be done 
is not of great concern to the state committees, 
and they recognize the impossibility of doing a 
tho^sugh job with current federal staffing. Ironi- 
cally, if more federal staff consumed the amount 
of time a thorough job would require before each 
state plan is approved, the resulting delays might 
well bring a lower rating from the committees for 
impeding administration of th<*:i programs. 

Item A-3 cites the law that the Commissioner 
may not approve a research and training program 
application until it has been approved by a panel 
of experts who are not employees of the federal 
government. Rated 2.425 and ranked 38 among 
the 43 items, the low rating of the work of the 
panel is said to reflect cumbersome procedures, 
selection of experts by the federal vocational edu- 
cation staff, bias, elements of grantsmanship, little 
knowledge of the projects, and absence of evalua- 
tion reports when decisions must be made. 

Item A-4 cites the law that the Commissioner 
may not make any grant or contract for an ex- 
emplary program or project unless the state board 
of vocational education has failed to disapprove it 
within 60 days after it has been submitted to the 
board. Rated 2.000 and ranked 20 among 43 
items, the state committees had no strong opinions 
in either direction. The state board will have had 
a chance to disapprove the grants, but a new 
delaying factor may have been created. 

Item A-5 refers to long dormant obligation ! 
of the Secretary of Labor to make studies and 
projections of manpower needs for purposes of 
vocational education planning. This service func- 
tion was mandated through riders on the 1970 and 
1971 appropriations laws after the Department of 
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Labor and the vocational education officials in the 
Office of Education had failed to agree for several 
years over the details of the data. 

The Department of Labor has federal au- 
thority to administer the Manpower Training and 
Development Act and other emergency vocational 
education in cooperation with the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. It has also collaborated in 
fields of mutual concern in vocational education 
with the Office of Education. Throughout a long 
history of cooperation with state and local voca- 
tional education agencies, however, the Office of 
Education has sought to coordinate school and 
college programs in the federal education agency. 
The congressional mandate places the Department 
of Labor in a service relationship not entirely 
welcomed when the data are those needed and 
specified by the Office of Education. The state 
committees, educators all, ranked this item 18 
among 43 items and rated it at 1.963, partly be- 
cause the long jurisdictional competition has left 
some feeling about the feasibility of receiving the 
needed data from the Department of Labor. 

Item A-6 refers to a regulation leaving the 
auditing function at the state level to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, an 
arrangement considered less desirable than having 
the auditors work out of the Office of Education. 
Ranked 7 among the 43 items, the high rating 
of 1.715 would be higher if the HEW auditors 
were sufficiently informed about vocational educa- 
tion to make more than superficial audits. 

Item A- 7 refers to a regulation that evidences 
the strong bond between Office of Education voca- 
tional education administrators and state educa- 
tion agencies. It lists the only instance mandated 
by federal regulations in any intergovernmental 
education program that federal auditors desiring 
to approach local education agencies must, in 
effect, first, give the state an opportunity to cor- 
rect any local fiscal irregularities. Federal audi- 
tors, where available information at the state level 
is deemed inadequate, may arrange through the 
state board for audits in local education agencies. 
A rating of 1.632 and the fifth highest ranking 
among the 43 items reflects the view that auditing 
the records of local education programs is nor- 
mally a state function and responsibility; but it is 
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also recognized that the authority of federal audi- 
tors extends to the local level of government. 

Allocation of Administrative Responsibilities to 
State Agencies 

Item B-l lists the requirement of the Act of 
1968 that the state must designate the state board 
of vocational education as the sole agency respon- 
sible for administration of the state plan and super- 
vision of the administration of local education 
agencies under the state plan. Ranking this item 
highest among all 43 items, the state committees, 
composed of both state and local administrators of 
a large variety of federal educational programs, 
left no doubt of their belief that vocational edu- 
cation reaches its program objectives best when 
administered as a state educational responsibility 
with federal support and local program operation. 

Item B-2 lists the requirement of a regulation 
that a state plan must contain detailed descriptions 
of the state programs, services, and activities, 
along with its policies and operating procedures. 
This was not objected to generally by the com- 
mittees, and it was rated 1.816, relatively high, 
and ranked 10 among the 43 items. Nevertheless, 
much required detail in state plans and guidelines 
is regarded as unnecessary. Federal-state negotia- 
tions currently are proceeding which would reduce 
the paperwork to a contractual agreement to ob- 
serve federal laws and regulations, with the state 
plan filed in the state office for state use and avail- 
able on request by national and regional federal 
offices for vocational education. Given this ar- 
rangement, elimination of federal requirements 
having little or no relationship to the attainment 
of state and local program objectives would be 
more readily attainable. 

Item B-3 lists the requirement of the law 
for a long-range state program plan of three to 
five years, which by regulation has been made five 
years without the alternative in the law. The 
state committees rated this 1.907, ranking it 15 
among the 43 items. They believed that although 
long-range planning is generally desirable, it can 
quite easily become stale and routine in annual 
updating of the first five-year plan. 

Item B-4 cites the law requiring an annual 
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state program plan, including a description of the 
extent to which consideration was given to the 
state advisory council’s most recent evaluation 
report in developing the plan. Questions about 
the amount of detail required and the intrusion 
of the vague requirement about consideration of 
evaluation reports, which many state councils had 
not yet made available, lowered this rating to 
2.277 and a ranking of 35 among the 43 items. 

Item B-5 refers to the requirement in the 
law that the state plan must set forth the policies 
and procedures to be followed in distribution of 
funds to state agencies and the uses of funds by 
local agencies as prescribed in the law. It re- 
ceived a rating of 1.816 and was ranked 10 by 
the state committees, strongly supporting program 
objectives with comparatively minor reservations. 

Item B-6 summarizes a regulation that re- 
quires spelling out in the state plan certain pre- 
scribed purposes of home economics programs and 
calling for procedures and policies to be followed 
in achieving them. The rating by the state agency 
representatives was 1.890, ranking it at 16 among 
the 43 items. The local representatives rated it 
2.132 and ranked it at 23, apparently having more 
doubts about the necessity of spelling out local 
program purposes in the state plan if the purposes 
were made clear enough by the law itself and by 
guidelines. 

Item B-7 cites a regulation requiring that the 
state plan give assurance that one-third of the 
funds for consumer and homemaking education 
will be used for programs in economically de- 
pressed areas or areas of high unemployment. 
Funds set aside in this manner were rated low 
because the mandated minimum does not fit the 
needs of all local education agencies. This item 
was rated 2.220, ranking it 32 among the 43 items. 

Item B-8 cites the requirement of the law 
that cooperative vocational programs must be 
planned and supervised so that both the school 
and the public or private employer of the student 
will contribute to the student’s education. The 
state committees rated this at 1.768, ranking it 
8 among the 43 items. The provision provides 
a mild deterrent to the exploitation of students 
as a source of cheap labor to participating em- 
ployers. 



Item B-9 cites the law requiring the state 
plan to set forth principles for determining the 
priority to be given to applications for work-study 
programs from local agencies having substantial 
numbers of dropouts or unemployed youth. This 
is an excellent program which emphasizes student 
need. It parallels the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The state committees rated it 1 .962, rank- 
ing it 16 among the 43 items. 

Item B-10 is from a regulation that requires 
the state board to assure that state and local pro- 
grams, services, and activities are evaluated often 
and extensively enough to enable the state board 
to carry out its state plan. The members of the 
committees from state agencies rated this a high 
1.636, ranking it 5 among the 43 items; but the 
local members rated it 1.944, which ranked it 14. 
Overall, the rating was 1.788, and the ranking was 
9 among the 43 items. 

Item B-ll refers to another regulation that 
permits state advisory council evaluations to be 
adopted as those of the state board, but also 
approves additional state or local evaluations. 
Although the federal policy seems to consider the 
more evaluations the better, many state committee 
members do not favor the administrative function 
of evaluation being given to state advisory coun- 
cils. There is confusion, duplication, and over- 
lapping here, with conflicts between the respon- 
sible administrative agencies and the so-called 
advisory councils that create dual systems of ad- 
ministration in the evaluation of programs. The 
state representatives rated the item 1.890, rank- 
ing it 16 among the 43 items; the local representa- 
tives rated it 1.888, with an overall ranking of 14. 

Item B-12 cites a regulation permitting state 
or local vocational agencies to contract for any 
portion of a program of instruction provided the 
contract is legal and involves a reasonable and 
prudent use of funds. The state agency members 
rated it 1.452, ranking it at 3 among the 43 items; 
the local representatives rated it 1.796, and 8 in 
ranking. The state committees emphasized that 
contracted programs are entirely optional and 
helpful in some situations. Although proprietary 
institutions have not been used to any great 
extent, their participation apparently will increase 
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as cost effectiveness factors arc agreed upon by 
private training institutions and public vocational 
education authorities. 

Item B-l 3 has four parts involving the sug- 
gestions of a preamble to a state plan guide for 
vocational education phrased in mandatory terms 
by the Office of Education. The state education 
agency is called upon to give priority in funding 
programs, services, and activities for (a) disad- 
vantaged persons, (b) the physical or mentally 
handicapped, (c) those preparing for occupations 
requiring postsecondary education, and (d) stu- 
dents enrolled in nonpublic schools. The state 
committees ranked (a) at 19, (b) at 23, (c) at 
26 and (d) at 41 among the 43 items, and rated 
them at 1.972, 2.073, 2.128, and 2.614, respec- 
tively. 

There has been considerable difficulty in de- 
fining “disadvantaged” and “handicapped” per- 
sons for the purposes of these priorities. Many 
persons normally so defined long have been and 
currently are enrolled in regular vocational pro- 
grams. The references in the 1968 law to disad- 
vantaged persons “who cannot succeed in regular 
programs” compound difficulties of student ad- 
missions, especially in regard to overlapping and 
part-time programs in relation to a long list of 
federal priorities. Who can know which person 
“cannot succeed” in regular vocational programs 
that are often composed of “clusters of occupa- 
tions” to be adapted to the individual needs of 
each student? Most states exceed the federal re- 
quirements for serving the postsecondary needs 
of vocational students. 

Item B-l 3-d refers to still another adminis- 
tratively required priority in favoring enrollment 
of students in nonpublic schools. The rapidly 
growing vocational-technical schools serve some 
students from both public and nonpublic schools 
on a shared-time basis. The public and private 
part-time students have equal standing in deter- 
mining which shall be assigned instructional space 
in the schools. The federal administrative man- 
date of a priority for nonpublic over public school 
students adds administrative confusion and diffi- 
culty, including that involving the question of dis- 
crimination against public school students. The 
state committees rated this item 2.614, which 
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remains within the rating scale definition of per- 
mitting reasonable achievement of program objec- 
tives. The ranking was 41 among the 43 items, 
however, indicating administrative difficulties 
rarely exceeded elsewhere in vocational education. 
Perhaps enforcement of laws prohibiting discrim- 
ination would be a more certain remedy than a 
federal administrative priority if and when equality 
is denied nonpublic school pupils involved in the 
vocational education for which they are eligible. 

Item B-l 4 cites a regulation requiring the 
state plan to set forth principles for determining 
priorities among applications by local agencies for 
cooperative vocational education programs, with 
preference to those from areas of high concen- 
tration of youth unemployment or dropouts. This 
was rated 2.036 and ranked at 22 among the 43 
items. It involves difficult interpretations of prior- 
ities and what many committee members regard 
as unnecessary writing of details into state plans 
that have little if any later effect on achievement 
of program objectives. 

Item B-l 5 summarizes a regulation author- 
izing grants or contracts for exemplary programs 
or projects only if the state board determines that 
their planning, development, and operation are 
coordinated with other public and private pro- 
grams having similar purposes. This is another 
detailed requirement, including definition of in- 
tended procedural principles of coordination in 
situations where coordination may be next to im- 
possible to achieve. The state committees rated it 
2.074 and ranked it 24 among the 43 items. 

Item B-l 6 cites the law requiring the state 
board to encourage exemplary projects and pro- 
grams to broaden occupational opportunities for 
youth, especially for those with academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps. This is a desirable 
and theoretically attractive program with minor 
financial support. The state committees rated it 
1.833 and ranked it 12 among the 43 items. Most 
members regard it as a desirable beginning to im- 
prove vocational programs. 

Items B-17, B-18, B-19, B-20, B-21, and 
B-26 were ranked 42, 33, 36, 34, 43, and 31, 
respectively, among the 43 items and were rated 
from a high of 2.196 to a low of 3.092. They 
are grouped for consideration here because all of 
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them require cuc^uc detail in **t .He plan** nr 
volcmn promiMr^ of whal the vlaic hoard will do 
Ail except one arc regulations that appear to have 
little if any effect on the achievement of program 
objectives. 

Item B-17 refers to the requirement that the 
state board set forth minimum qualifications for 
all vocational education personnel regardless of 
whether there is federal participation in their 
salaries. This is the only one of these items re- 
quired by law rather than by regulation. It ranked 
next to last among the 43 items and was rated 
2.752 by the slate committees. The requirement 
is unnecessary because all the states have set up 
standards and procedures for teachers of voca- 
tional education, as they have tor teachers in other 
subjects. 

Items B-18, B-19, and B-20 are essentially 
guidelines, but they are made mandatory regula- 
tions to which the state board “must give due 
consideration” or “must give particular considera- 
tion.” The state must promise to give all these 
special parts of programs special attention. The 
state committees ranked item B-21 at 43 and 
rated it 3.092, lowest of all items on vocational 
education, for requiring the state plan to describe 
in detail the essential characteristics of the local 
tax systems. Item B-26 refers to a requirement 
that the state plan must describe the policies and 
procedures to be followed by local agencies in 
maKing applications for research and training 
grants, together with voluminous requirements for 
local applications. 

Item B-22 cites a regulation requiring a 
written agreement describing a cooperative per- 
sonnel training program and the policies and pro- 
cedures the state board and the training agency 
agree to use in evaluating the program. It was 
ranked 26 among the 43 items and rated at 2.128. 
It seeks through the cooperative agreements to 
provide contractual details that are of some pro- 
tection against poor training. In view of the fact 
that different program agreements can be made 
with more than one institution, and that there is 
no requirement that the states must spell out the 
several protections and purposes of the coopera- 
tive agreements in their state plans, it could easily 
have been rated higher for its flexibility. 



Item B-23 refer** to 4 regulation requiring 
the vtale hoard and the Mate employment vcrvtcc 
to develop a ctiopcrati' • agreement for vocational 
guidance, counseling. «nd testing services. Sucb 
agreements have little effect because they do not 
appear to affect the urograms or their results. 
The state committees rated the item at 2.509 and 
ranked it 40 among the 43 items. 

Item B-24 refers to a regulation mandating 
that state plan programs must be designed to 
include, to the extent consistent with the number 
enrolled in private, nonprofit schools in tne attend- 
ance area, vocational education services which 
meet the needs of such students. For the reasons 
expressed under Item B-l 3-d, the state committees 
rated this at 2.407, which ranked it 37 among the 
43 items. 

Item B-25 cites a regulation requiring a pro- 
vision for a state research* coordination unit along 
with descriptions of its staff, organization, and its 
functions as these may affect research, personnel 
training, developmental programs, and dissemina- 
tion activities. The state committees rated this 
2. 1 80, ranking it 30 among the 43 items. Coop- 
eration with the state board and its local programs 
appears to account for the success of many coor- 
dinating units. When located in universities, pro- 
gram-related research and coordination is much 
less successful than when located within the state 
agency. This practice in a considerable number 
of states lowered the rating on this item. 

Allocation of Administrative Responsibilities to 
Local Education Agencies 

This section illustrates the reach of federal 
law and regulations directly to local education 
agencies, even when the state agency under its 
state plan agrees to make the same requirements 
of the local agencies. 

Items C-l and C-2 are routine in regard 
to the scope of the local application. They were 
rated high and ranked 3 and 6, respectively, 
among the 43 vocational education items. Item 
C-4 is also routine and was rated 1.768, ranking 
it 8 among the 43 items. It seemed almost trite 
to require programs to “make substantial progress 
toward preparing the persons to be served for a 
career.” 



Item 0-3 cites a regulation requiring local 
agencies it' develop their applications in con- 
sultation with the educational and training re- 
sources available in the area to be served. The 
state committees rated this 2.102. ranking it 25 
among the 43 items. The number and diversity 
of educational and training resources in the area 
may be difficult to ascertain, and the “consulta- 
tion" required is not defined. 

Item C-5 refers to a regulation requiring an 
updated five-year plan as part of the local applica- 
tion for meeting the vocational education needs 
of potential students in the area to be served. 
The slate committees rated this at 2 504, ranking 
it 39 among the 43 items, with some believing five 
years impracticable and burdensome for many 
school districts. A similar requirement in the law 
for the state agencies to set forth a three-to-five- 
year program was ranked at 15 (see Item B-3). 

Item C-6 deals with the applications for 
exemplary programs or projects and was rated 
1.962, ranking it 16 among the 43 items. It re- 
quires local applications to meet requirements 
similar to those the state plan must prescribe 
for local applications to the state board for re- 
search and training grants and projects, as de- 
scribed in Item B-26, which was rated 2.196 and 
ranked 31 by the state committees. The lower 
ranking under B-26 was presumably caused by 
the requirement that policies and procedures must 
be written into the state plan. 

Item C-7 refers to a requirement in the law 
that establishes a three-year limit on local ex- 
emplary projects or programs. The state com- 
mittees rated this 2.158, ranking it 29 among the 
43 items. The rule makes it impossible to have 
exemplary projects follow classes of students 
through more than a three-year period, but it 
prevents exemplary projects from becoming 
routine and permits other enterprising innovators 
to take their turns in operating such projects. 

This section is incomplete without considera- 
tion of Item 5 and Items 15-24 in Section VI, 
Special Funding Provisions, which deal with voca- 
tional education and some of its most difficult 
administrative problems. The reader is also re- 
ferred to Section VII, Public Participation, in 
which Items A- 12 through A- 14 and B-l 1 through 



B-P directly concern vocational education. All 
these items were originally dealt with in this sec- 
tion on vocational education, but i*- the final in- 
strument were grouped in Sections VI and VII 
for purposes of direct comparison with similar fed- 
eral. slate, and local requirements in special fund- 
ing ind public participation found in the sections 
on ESEA Titles I, III. VI. and elsewhere. 

Observations 

Vocational education is committed to pro- 
viding occupational and continuing education pro- 
grams to youth and adults in preparation for 
employment and responsible citizenship. Its prac- 
titioners are experienced in providing occupational 
training programs within the long established 
structures of public education, where it is basically 
integral to the practical development and maturity 
of American youth. The more recent emergency 
programs for dropouts, out of school youths, and 
underemployed and unemployed adults are basi- 
cally remedial and are administered more often 
through noneducational agencies. 

One of the strengths of vocational education 
lies in its well-balanced federal, state, and local 
administrative system. It has been expanded 
greatly in recent years, serving people of all ages, 
ability levels, and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Increasingly, federal regulations have accelerated 
the scope of its services by mandating a series of 
priorities to ensure that disadvantaged groups shall 
be the principal beneficiaries of the emergency 
programs. Vocational education has assumed this 
load willingly, insofar as it could be assumed 
within the scope of present facilities and financial 
resources. 

Following the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the state agencies were organized to respond 
to a number of specific needs: (1) to expand 

programs beyond the high school level to public 
and private postsecondary and adult training in- 
stitutions; and (2) to provide improved services in 
guidance, research, evaluation, youth services, 
program planning, public information, teacher 
education, curriculum development, and concen- 
tration on programs for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. In addition, state and local voca- 
tional educators have been urged to meet em- 
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phnnicnl needs by establishing improved com- 
munieations with business and industry. The 
law rccogni/cd that these mandates can best be 
achieved at the state and local levels, where 
education is closer to the people and to the homes 
of the persons to be served. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1968 con- 
firmed the value of the organizational and adminis- 
trative structure of the vocational education sys- 
tem. The states arc regarded as keystones of the 
administration of vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs within the fcderal-statc-local struc- 
ture. The Act reaffirms that the state board for 
vocational education shall be the sole agency for 
its administration. The state board is the principal 
administration and communication link with the 
local school boards and the federal administrative 
agency. 

Vocational education has both encouraged 
and exemplified strong administrative excellence 
at the state and local levels. Half a century ago, 
vocational educators decided to develop program 
leadership within the state and local levels. Their 
youth clubs, practical projects in agriculture and 
home economics, and their competitions in voca- 
tional activities made them pioneers in almost 
complete accord with their times, working with 
broad segments of their communities. They allied 
themselves with county agricultural agents, as well 
as with the land grant colleges and universities 
that trained them. They promoted agriculture 
and homemaking research, and they distributed 
the findings of that research at the high school 
level and among adults in the community. They 
constantly promoted technology and the practical 
applications of technology in agriculture, busi- 
ness, trades, industries, and personal living. Per- 



haps as much as any group of educators, they have 
helped to make the United States a world model 
of productiveness. 

Certain anomalies were observed in this 
study. i"herc appears to be something of a con- 
test among federal, state, and local vocational 
administrators. The local program leaders, and to 
a large extent vocational educators at the state 
level, seem to be trying to maintain strong ele- 
ments of state and especially local control over 
vocational programs. At the same time, some 
federal administrators seem to be pressing specific 
mandatory federal regulations upon them, quite 
often with unnecessary or irrelevant requirements. 
These assignments consume such large amounts 
of time and attention that paperwork may be 
displacing work on operating programs of voca- 
tional education. The state and local responses 
have sometimes amounted to no more than com- 
pliance pro forma. There is so little federal follow- 
up in terms of service, so little program benefit 
in the paperwork performed, that an almost 
subterranean independence with substantial disre- 
gard of such mandates m<j.y be increasing. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1968 seems 
nearly ideal in theory, but its federal administra- 
tion may have managed to submerge the stimulat- 
ing, cooperative results that might have emerged 
from such a well-intentioned statute. Of all the 
areas studied, vocational education could well be 
the last to need nationally prescribed details of 
local and state programs. Its background of state 
and local autonomy but full federal cooperation 
still influences vocational educators. They feel 
the lack of cooperative services, and their capacity 
to shrug off restrictive influences is being tested. 



SECTION VI: Special Funding Provisions 



In early drafts of the research instrument, the 
items of this section were isolated among the 
sections on ESEA Titles T ; III, VI, and Vocational 
Education. After several tryout seminars with 
state committees, however, it became clear that 
these items were more relevant when considered 
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together. The 27 items were accordingly clustered 
in this section on special funding provisions. When 
the rating scale was applied, the items related to 
each other in a more stimulating context. The 
final tabulations show that the evidence of this 
section strongly reinforces important conclusions 
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in the problem centered Chapter 1, which deals 
with coordination of program authorizations and 
appropriations. 

Congress has made several efforts to improve 
coordination of federal program authorizations 
and their funding. These include continuing re- 
solutions (Item 1), advance funding (Item 2), a 
requirement that funds will remain available for 
obligation and expenditure to the end of the 
fiscal year (Item 3), carry- over of funds to the 
end of a second fiscal year (Items 4, 6), and 
carry-over of funds until expended (Item 5). 



Continuing Resolutions 

Item 1 on continuing resolutions was rated 
low, at 2.697, by the 109 members of the eight 
state project committees, with only 3 of the 27 
items in this section rated lower. Although such 
resolutions have been praised because they allow 
programs to continue when they might otherwise 
lapse, there is persuasive evidence that this legisla- 
tive crutch may be more damaging than helpful. 
It is the easiest of the palliatives, but it defers the 
remedies that are at hand. 
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A continuing resolution freezes the pro- 
gram of the past year into one or more temporiz- 
ing periods of the current year. Planning, innova- 
tions, and program improvements languish under 
the restrictions and uncertainties of the morato- 
rium on changes. State and local administrators 
have learned that one continuing resolution leads 
to others, and that lack of urgency in Congress 
continues as the crisis deepens in terms of ad- 
ministering effective programs in the schools. The 
continuing resolution has seemed almost an an- 
nual guarantor of congressional deferral in solving 
the problem of coordination of program au- 
thorizations and funding. 

In recent years Congress has passed sev- 
eral measures that could, if implemented and 
liberally construed, lessen its dependence on con- 
tinuing resolutions. Except for the more funda- 
mental change of the federal fiscal year, which 
is treated in Chapter 1, Items 2-6 are among the 
most important factors in eliminating numerous 
difficulties caused by lack of coordination. They 
could serve as insurance against the breakdown 
of any new system of coordination that may be 
tried. All these measures were rated high by 
the eight state committees as supporting the edu- 
cational objectives of the federal laws. 

Advance Funding 

Item 2 deals with the 1967 law authorizing 
funding of educational programs for a year in 
advance. It has been used only for ESEA Title 
I for fiscal year 1970. From the viewpoint of 
education it was successful, and at 1.376 only 4 
of the 27 items were rated higher by the state 
committees, but thus far no further advance fund- 
ing for any program has been provided. Advance 
program authorizations must precede advance 
funding, and the collection of formula data and 
preparation of estimates necessary for funding in 
advance may need to be scheduled and completed 
earlier than at present. The provisions in the 
following Items 3, 4, and 5, however, could make 
the timing of the formula data and estimates less 
critical by allowing estimates and adjustments to 
be made more flexibly over a longer period free 
of arbitrary deadlines. 




Availability of Funds Throughout the Fiscal 
Year 

Item 3 refers to an amendment of ESEA 
attached to the Vocational Education Act of 1968, 
but it is applied to all programs administered by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. It man- 
dates him to keep funds appropriated for a fiscal 
year available for obligation throughout the fiscal 
year. It was rated 1.431 and ranked 7 among 
27 items, permitting reasonable achievement of 
program objectives. 

The Office of Education requires that funds 
allotted to continuing programs operating through 
state agencies revert to the federal government 
if they are not obligated within the fiscal year 
for which they were allotted. Federal admin- 
istrators have occasionally sought to reclaim fed- 
eral funds regarded as unnecessary to complete 
programs for a fiscal year before local admin- 
istrators could obligate and retain those funds. 
The state committees agreed that the federal 
law prohibiting early recall of federal funds is 
desirable. 



Carry-Over Provisions Affecting Federal Funds 

Item 4 authorizes carry-over through a sec- 
ond fiscal year of funds not obligated or expended 
during the year for which they were appropriated. 
Limited by short-term program authorizations, it 
applies only to programs ending before July 1, 
1973. The law has been liberally construed to 
affect all programs for which the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education has administrative respon- 
sibility. 

This item was ranked first among the 27 
items of this section and rated 1.247. It could 
eliminate the waste involved in obligating all 
allotted federal funds before the end of the fiscal 
year. It could make the mandate of Item 3 
unnecessary, insofar as premature reversion of 
funds under federal administrative orders are 
caused by improvident obligation of funds late 
in the fiscal year to prevent reversion. It can 
do much to establish equitable and reasonable 
administration of federal funds for education at 
all levels. 
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Item 5 illustrates the willingness of Congress 
to enact very liberal carry-over provisions for 
selected programs of which it highly approves. 
The law makes funds for the relatively small and 
specialized exemplary programs in vocational edu- 
cation available until expended. Item 5 was 
ranked 2 and rated 1.256 by the state commit- 
tees in terms of desirability, second only to Item 
4, which is less liberal on carry-over of funds 
but much broader in application. 

Item 6 cites a law authorizing obligations 
and payments to local agencies throughout the 
fiscal year next following the first fiscal year 
in which obligations were made and payments 
authorized. It is applicable only to P.L. 81-874, 
the federal “impact” law. In spite of its limited 
application, the state committees ranked it 4 
among the 27 items in helpfulness to educational 
programs and rated it 1.357. 

It appears doubtful that this law was really 
needed when made or would be needed today. 
The reader is referred to Chapter 1 for the ad- 
ministrative development of customs and regula- 
tions that led to application of the restrictions 
of the fiscal year only to programs regularly ad- 
ministered through the states on a continuous 
basis. 

These restrictions have been relaxed some- 
what when circumstances have clearly required 
it. ESEA Titles I and VI now operate on an 
“award year, 55 covering the period from Septem- 
ber 1 of the current fiscal year through August 
31 of the following fiscal year, during which 
time programs or projects may be approved or 
initiated. The traditional fiscal year remains, 
with personal services, travel, rental, and other 
items charged to the award year in which the 
services have been performed or the equipment 
or facilities used. New complications, with two 
fiscal years and two award years overlapping 
each other at all times, arise because the limita- 
tions of a fiscal year no longer serviceable are 
being preserved. 

Item 7 concerns the choices of methods state 
agencies may exercise in paying federal funds to 
local education agencies. These choices include 
both advance funding and exclusive use of reim- 
bursement after local expenditures have been 



made. The state committees rated these alterna- 
tives 1.385 and 1.592 and ranked them 6 and 9, 
respectively, among the 27 items in Section VI, 
both relatively high, with advance funding favored. 
State use of either advance or reimbursement 
methods, or a combination of these methods, was 
rated higher, at 1.348, ranking 3 among the 27 
items as best supporting program objectives. This 
is because the state committees believe the states 
should be entirely free to use whatever methods 
they prefer. Some circumstances call for advance 
funding, some for reimbursement, and still others 
for a variety of methods among and even within 
individual programs. Many participants intimated 
in the seminars that modernization of the methods 
used in the funding operations of several of the 
states would be helpful to all concerned. The 
“letter of credit” system has facilitated transac- 
tions greatly in recent years, although new dead- 
lines and restrictions in regard to its administra- 
tion have lessened its helpfulness. 

Special Incentive Grants for Fiscal Effort 

Item 8 defines the financial effort that quali- 
fies a state to receive incentive grants under ESEA 
Title I and was rated 2.220. Item 9 requires state 
agencies to distribute such incentive funds to local 
agencies with the greatest need for additional 
Title I funds and was rated 2.183. The relatively 
low state committee rankings of these items (17 
and 16, respectively, among 27 items) spring 
from a widespread belief that other incentive 
grants thus far usually have made the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. 

The U.S. Commissioner must approve the 
policies and procedures established by the states 
for distribution of the grants to local agencies, to 
be used as criteria for decisions of the states in 
redirecting the incentive grant funds to districts 
most in need of additional Title I funds. 

Provisions Affecting Interest Earned on Federal 
Funds 

Items 10 and 1 1 are derived from a federal 
statute, P.L. 90-577, Title II, Sec. 203, enacted 
on October 16, 1968, and reported at 42 U.S.C. 
4213. Item 10 cites the statute that federal 
agencies must schedule funds to the states in 
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ways to reduce interest earned before the states 
disburse the funds. Item 1 1 cites the portion of 
the statute holding that interest earned on federal 
funds while a state has possession of them belongs 
absolutely to the state for its own uses. The 
state project committees rated the two items 1 .607 
and 1 .647 and ranked them 1 1 and 1 2 of 27, 
respectively. The rating on Item 1 1 undoubtedly 
would have been considerably higher had the 
statute restricted the use of interest funds by 
the states to local or state educational programs 
for which the principal federal funds were in- 
tended. The only probable limitation on the use 
of these funds is that they must be expended for 
purposes within the scope of the educational au- 
thority of the state agency if the funds are con- 
trolled by it; if the general treasury of the state 
receives them, they could presumably be appro- 
priated as general funds of the state. 

Federal Funds for State Administration 

During the early years of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, perhaps 
the most bitter complaint of the state educa- 
tional agencies was the shortage of funds to em- 
ploy professional personnel for their suddenly 
increased administrative responsibilities. For two 
years or longer, many chief state school officers 
pressed both their states and the Congress for 
increased assistance. Items 12, 13, and 14 pre- 
sent the provisions in 1970 for ESEA Titles I, 
III, and VI, respectively, each with its own for- 
mula for computing specific sums from its federal 
allotment to be used for state administration. No 
such formula can fit all states equally well, even 
with alternative provisions to take into account 
some of the varying needs of the states. The result 
of the ratings by the eight state committees on 
Items 12, 13, and 14 was 1.594, 1.672, and 
1.650 and rankings of 10, 14, and 13, respectively, 
surprisingly low among the 27 items. 

Comments in the state committees indicated 
that the inadequacy of the funds to meet the ad- 
ministrative costs in their particular operating 
situations seemed to account for the lower rat- 
ings. There was no mention in any seminar of 
fears of federal dominance of the state agencies, 
fears expressed since 1965 by opponents of fed- 
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eral funding of administrative costs at the state 
level. The absence of such fears may be ex- 
plained principally by the fact that the state 
agencies assume responsibility for personnel ad- 
ministration of all their employees, regardless of 
the original sources of funds for their support. 



Federal Financing of National and State Advisory 
Councils 

Items 15 and 16 authorize federal funds for 
the operation of national and state advisory coun- 
cils on vocational education. The national coun- 
cil has a line item in the federal appropriations 
law. The state boards for vocational education 
serve as fiscal agents to pay earmarked federal 
funds to the state advisory councils, which also 
have a line item in the federal appropriations law. 
The state project committees rated Items 15 and 
16 at 2.566 and 2.61 1, respectively, ranking them 
21 and 22 among the 27 items in Section VI. 
The committee members from the eight state 
agencies rated both items lower than did their 
colleagues from local agencies. 

The relatively low ratings can be accounted 
for by feelings about the suspected establish- 
ment of a federally supported federal-state-local 
track of advisory and administrative influence 
operating independently from the state agencies 
primarily responsible for administration of voca- 
tional education. Federal statutes have mandated 
that state advisory councils shall evaluate all local 
vocational programs, thus adding an important 
administrative responsibility that parallels the 
state agency’s official responsibility for program 
evaluation. 

In states where the state boards are elected 
by the people or by a state legislature, the state 
agency usually ensures substantial cooperation 
because the state board appoints the state coun- 
cil. In most states the governor appoints the 
state advisory council. In these the officially re- 
sponsible state program agency can be sub- 
ordinated to an independent, federally financed 
state agency that reports to an independent na- 
tional council, an arrangem t many administra- 
tors believe can easily become unworkable. 
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Set Aside for Federal-Local 

ltcm» 17 and 18 deal with 50 percent set- 
jh. Ici m vocational education, the first for grants 
and cmuicb for research and training, and the 
lor grants and contracts for exemplary 
prolan)' and projects. 

The state committees rated Item 17 at 2.844, 
next to the least desirable of the 27 items. One 
tea ton lor this rating was that such divided ad- 
mmitifaiion o! small categorical aids with meager 
lundt leads to confusion and excessive admin- 
istrative costs. Another was that various nonprofit 
institutions of higher education and vocational 
naming institutions were included as eligible 
gran ices along with state boards and local edu- 
cation agencies, the latter with the consent of 
the state boards This spread the funds too thin 
few effective and economical administration. 

The state project committees rated Item 18 
at 2 137. ranking it 15 among the 27 items. A 
majority of the committees ordinarily would pre- 
fer no such federal set-aside, but they believed 
the development of exemplary programs and 
projects in vocational education under the U.S. 
Commissioner had worked reasonably well. 

f! drral Set-Asides for the Benefit of Selected 
Gtwft of Persons 

The next three items deal with set-asides of 
federal funds for state administered programs 
aimed at persons with academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps (Item 19), for dropouts or 
high school graduates needing specific training to 
prepare themselves for jobs (Item 20), and for 
handicapped persons who need special assistance 
or modified programs (Item 21). Percentages of 
the state's vocational education allotment are ear 
marked: at least 15 percent under Item 19, at 
least 15 percent under Item 20, and at least 10 
percent under Item 21. Thus at least 40 percent 
of a state’s allocation is channeled into three 
categorical programs according to prospective 
clientele. The state project committees rated 
these items 2.678. 2.370, and 2.564, ranking 
them 23, 19, and 20, respectively, among the 27 
items. 



Excessive paperwork and expensive admin- 
istrative activities result from this earmarking. 
The local education agencies in most states have 
no consistent 15-15-10 proportion of the three 
classes of students, which creates difficult prob- 
lems in funding and financial reporting. The 
committees believe these programs are paid for 
dearly in terms of complicated management seek- 
ing to conform with locally unrealistic federal 
mandates that have the force of law in terms of 
minimum percentages of students and funds. 

Further Federal Requirements in Vocational 
Education 

Items 22, 23, and 24 refer to regulations 
requiring further definitive requirements in voca- 
tional education that can seldom be met fully in 
practice. 

Item 22 requires that every school, clac. , 
program, or activity involving any use of state and 
local matching funds must meet all federal re- 
quirements even if no federal funds are involved. 
The state committees rated this item 2.814, rank- 
ing it 25 among the 27 items, principally because 
the federal requirements are believed too restric- 
tive and complicated to apply to programs sup- 
ported without federal funds. 

Item 23 refers to a regulation requiring de- 
tailed matching prescriptions that brought it the 
lowest rating (2.933) and the lowest ranking 
among the 27 items. Discussions with the state 
committees revealed opinions that the multiplicity 
of requirements are substantially irrelevant to 
the quality of the programs, often leading to 
shortcuts in management and administrative re- 
porting primarily to show compliance. 

Item 24 describes a modest concession in the 
direction of relieving the overload of financial 
paperwork. It permits statewide matching, but 
for each of several categorical programs rather 
than for vocational education as a whole. It was 
rated 2.317 and ranked 18. 

The splintering of such highly structured pro- 
grams at the local level for funding and reporting 
purposes is often uneconomical and administra- 
tively burdensome. In one seminar there was 
apparent consensus that elimination of at least 50 
percent of the federal administrative requirements 
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in vocational education, far from being missed, 
would improve the programs in terms of program 
objectives. 

This section supplies verification in the eight 
state study of the conclusions reached in Chapter 
1 concerning the lack of coordination of program 



authorizations and funding. The study preceded 
the use of traditional research methods in Chap- 
ter 1 . The program centered approach of the 
study and the problem centered approach of 
Chapter 1 have produced two sets of conclusions 
mutually supportive. 



SECTION VII: Public Participation 



In recent years, many federal statutes au- 
thorizing aid to education have mandated or 
encouraged federal, state, and local education 
agencies to involve advisory groups and selected 
individuals in activities related to intergovern- 
mental programs of education. The purposes of 
such involvement are twofold: to provide channels 
for advice from the community to the official 
agencies, and to develop broader community un- 
derstanding of the programs. 

Public participation ranges from being a 
member of a Presidential advisory council to 
serving as a community representative in planning 
a Title I project for a single school. At all levels 
there has been an increasing tendency for the 
statutes to assign some administrative responsibili- 
ties to advisory groups. This raises some questions 
about the propriety of establishing by law a sec- 
ond administrative track outside the legally re- 
sponsible federal, state, and local education agen- 
cies. It should be borne in mind that the ratings 
on the items describing the responsibilities and 
activities of advisory groups reflect the concern of 
state and local administrators about using such 
groups to establish a second administrative track 
among the three governmental levels. 

Advisory Councils at the Federal Level 

The general role, function, and structure of 
advisory councils at the federal level have most 
recently been defined in P.L. 91-230, enacted in 
April of 1970. Prior to that time each advisory 
group was organized according to the specific au- 
thorizing legislation. The development of general 
legislation has made the operation of these coun- 



cils more uniform but not necessarily more effec- 
tive. 

National Advisory Councils 

Item A-l states that national advisory coun- 
cils are established to review the effectiveness of 
the several titles or Acts in achieving the stated 
objectives of their respective programs. The eight 
state committees rated this at 2.082, ranking it 
25 out of 40 items. There appeared to be a 
belief among committee members that the size 
and scope of most current federal aid programs 
put them beyond the effective grasp of groups 
which are not fully involved in their manage- 
ment. The occasional visitor on the scene has 
insufficient knowledge to review the complex ad- 
ministrative patterns or educational results of 
large programs effectively. 

Item A-2, citing the law that the U.S. Com- 
missioner may not serve as a member of any 
advisory council, was rated 1.740 as supporting 
achievement of program objectives. There was 
consensus that if a council is to perform its ad- 
visory function, the person who is administra- 
tively responsible for the program ought not to 
sit on the council. He should be the recipient 
of their collective opinion rather than an influence 
on their deliberations. 

Item A-3 requires that each national advisory 
council submit an annual report of its activities, 
findings, and recommendations to Congress as 
part of the Commissioner’s report. It was rated 
1.935 by the state committees. The rating does 
not reflect the belief expressed by many that 
while a council should be expected to report on 
its activities, such a report rarely affects future 
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legislation or program administration. 

A Presidential advisory council is authorized 
as described in Item A-4 to obtain, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, the services of 
professional, technical, and clerical personnel to 
enable it to carry out its functions. The com- 
mittees rated it 1.934. Both this and the pre- 
ceding item reflect a consensus that if there are 
to be advisory councils, they must have the neces- 
sary staff to perfom their duties and be required 
to account for their activities. 

Item A-5, stating that the Commissioner 
must engage personnel and technical assistance 
required by Secretarial and Commissioner’s ad- 
visory councils to carry out their functions, was 
rated 1.926 and ranked 14 among 40 items. 

Nonstatutory Advisory Groups 

Item A-6 cites authorization for the Com- 
missioner to create councils to advise him with 
respect to certain matters : 

a. the organization of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the administration of applicable 
programs, rated 1.798; 

b. recommendations for legislation regard- 
ing educational programs, and the means 
by which the educational needs of the 
nation may be met, rated 1.688; and 

c. special problems and areas of special 
interest in education, rated 1.752. 

The committees believed that the Commissioner 
ought to have the privilege of calling upon repre- 
sentative persons from outside the federal es- 
tablishment to advise him if he so desires. 

An advisory council as described above must 
terminate in one year, unless the Commissioner 
determines that its existence for no more than 
one additional year is necessary to complete its 
work. This limitation, described in Item A-7, 
was rated 1.898, ranking it 13 among 40 items. 
The time limitation was considered reasonable 
by committee members who felt that such a dead- 
line encouraged these councils to complete their 
studies and to issue reports. 

Item A-8 refers to the requirement that the 
Commissioner appoint advisory councils to ad- 
vise and make recommendations with respect to 
applications for grants or contracts as required by 
statute. It was rated 2.296 and ranked 32 among 



40 items. These councils tend to operate slowly 
and delay action on applications. 

National Advisory Councils for Specific Programs 

Item A-9 requires that the National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren report specifically on which of the com- 
pensatory education programs hold the highest 
promise for raising the educational attainment of 
such children. The committees, rating this 2.222 
and ranking it 29 among 40 items, believed that 
this type of report was not likely to be effective in 
improving educational programs for disadvantaged 
children for several reasons. The time and money 
limitation on such a group make it impossible 
for them to evaluate or even observe enough pro- 
grams to make valid selections of those which 
hold highest promise. Moreover, these reports 
tend to emphasize programs which are experi- 
mental, have very high per-pupil expenditures, are 
well publicized by the local school systems, and 
usually are in urban areas. Programs described 
in recent annual reports of the Council would 
be most difficult for the majority of small school 
systems to replicate; nor would they necessarily 
meet pupil needs in many communities any more 
effectively than what is currently being done. 
Therefore, the report tends to serve only as a 
showcase for a few selected programs in local 
agencies with large funds and excellent personnel 
which may not be the best prototypes for local 
systems in which dissimilar conditions prevail. 

Item A- 10 states that the National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and Services 
(ESEA Title III) must review, evaluate, and 
transmit to Congress and the President reports 
from the respective state advisory councils. This 
was rated 2.185 and ranked 27. Many com- 
mittee members believe that such lines of com- 
munication tend to establish separate administra- 
tive tracks which may eventually abrogate au- 
thority that is properly vested in the federal and 
state education agencies responsible for their ad- 
ministration. 

The requirement that the National Advisory 
Council for Supplementary Centers and Services 
evaluate programs and projects carried out under 
Title III and disseminate the results thereof is 



described in Item A-ll. It was rated at 2.268, 
ranking 30 among 40 items. The committees 
felt that it is not possible for a national council 
to perform such evaluations effectively. Further- 
more, program evaluation is a function of the 
responsible administrative agency rather than an 
advisory group. 

Item A- 12 describes the requirement that 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education have at least one-third of its member- 
ship representative of the general public, includ- 
ing parents and children, but with no profession 1 
connection with vocational education or school 
administration. This item ranked 36 among 40, 
with a rating of 2.355. The consensus among the 
committee members appeared to be that such a 
proportion of nonprofessionals on an advisory 
council tended to reduce its effectiveness. It was 
believed that better advice and recommendations 
could be provided by persons with a professional 
background in the field. 

Item A-13 requires that the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education conduct 
independent evaluations of programs carried out 
under the law and publish and distribute the re- 
sults thereof. This item’s rating of 2.268 and 
rank of 30 are identical with those for Item A-ll, 
which describes the evaluation requirement for 
the Title III council. The same objections also 
were presented. 

Item A- 14 states that the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education must review 
the possible duplication of vocational education 
programs at the postsecondary and adult levels 
within geographic areas, and that it make annual 
reports of its findings and recommendations to 
the Secretary. It was rated 2.320, ranking 34 
among the 40 items. Committee members be- 
lieved that this is an inappropriate task for an 
advisory council. Studies of this type are more 
appropriately undertaken by administrative agen- 
cies which are more likely to have the necessary 
background knowledge and understanding on 
which to base the recommendations. 

Advisory Councils at the State Level 

Two of the four federal programs included 
in this study require the establishment of advisory 







councils at the state level: Title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1968. The appoint- 
ment of members, the prescribed relationship be- 
tween the council and the state agency, and the 
method of funding council activities are very 
different for these two councils. These differences 
are reflected in the ratings of the committees. 

State Advisory Council for Title III 

The state advisory council for Title III is 
appointed by the state education agency. This 
method of appointment, described in Item B-l, 
was rated 1.611 and ranked first among the 40 
items describing public participation. Committee 
members believed that a state agency should have 
the responsibility to appoint a council which will 
serve that agency in an advisory capacity. 

Also rated 1.611 and ranking first was Item 
B-2, which cites the requirement of the law that a 
Title III state advisory council include persons 
representative of elementary and secondary 
schools, institutions of higher education, and areas 
of competence in the education of the handi- 
capped. It is believed by committee members 
that such persons can advise the state agency 
effectively about Title III because of their pro- 
fessional experience and understanding of the 
purposes and objectives of the program. 

Item B-3 describes the requirement that the 
Title III state council include a person representa- 
tive of low income groups. It is rated 2.009, rank- 
ing 21. This requirement, first established in the 
administrative guidelines written in early 1968, 
was one of the then-Commissioner’s responses 
to the demands for greater participation of the 
poor who camped on the Mall. The requirement 
has been incorporated into the draft copy of the 
proposed regulations governing the administration 
of P.L. 91-230, passed in April 1970. Local ad- 
ministrators rated the requirement lower than did 
state administrators on the committees. The most 
frequent reason for this was the belief that it is 
not proper for a federal agency to mandate repre- 
sentation of one economic segment of the public 
on such a council when the program is not limited 
by law to serving their interests. 
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The law requires, as cited in Item B-4, that 
the Title III state advisory council hold at least 
one public meeting a year to give the public an 
opportunity to express views concerning the ad- 
ministration and operation of Title III. It was 
rated 2.046 with a rank of 23 among the 40 
items. The experience of committee members 
has been that public meetings tend to generate 
little interest except for the occasional malcon- 
tent or militant. Therefore, the efforts are non- 
productive of general response and tend to reflect 
only extreme views. 

Item B-5, describing the requirement that 
the state advisory council for Title III prepare 
and submit through the state agency reports of its 
activities, recommendations, and evaluations to 
the Commissioner and to the national advisory 
council, was rated 2.028 with a rank of 22 among 
40 items. 

In implementing the changes made in Title 
III by the passage of P.L. 90-247 late in 1967, 
there was much emphasis on the statutory lan- 
guage that the state shall establish within its state 
agency a state advisory council. The result was 
that the state agency ordinarily furnished the ad- 
visory council with offices and staff, and that the 
evaluation reports of the state agency and the 
advisory council were reduced to a single report 
for submission to the Commissioner and the na- 
tional advisory council for Title III. Amendments 
under P.L. 91-230 of 1970, however, mandated 
that state advisory councils not only shall be au- 
thorized to employ professional, technical, and 
clerical personnel, but also may contract for 
performance of their evaluation functions. 

In Item B-6 the state agency’s right to make 
recommendations and comments on state advisory 
council reports before it sends the reports to the 
Commissioner and national council is cited from 
the regulations. The committees rated the item 
1.726, ranking it 6 among 40. Committee mem- 
bers believed that the state agency’s right to pre- 
sent its point of view in instances where it differs 
from that of the council was very important. It 
recognizes the state agency’s ultimate authority 
as the responsible administrative agency. 

Item B-7 requires the state agency to con- 
sult with the Title III council on the preparation 
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of the state plan, including policy matters arising 
in its administration and development of criteria 
for approval of applications under the plan. This 
item was rated 2.084 and ranked 26. The law, 
regulations, and guidelines are very explicit in 
detailing components of the state plan, including 
criteria for project approval, so that there is little 
opportunity to make meaningful choices or de- 
cisions. As a result^ the required consultations 
become pro forma activities. 

The state agency is required by law, as cited 
in Item B-8, to submit to the Title III advisory 
council for review and recommendations each 
application for a grant under the state plan. This 
was rated 2.433 and ranked 38 among 40 items. 
Committee members expressed several reasons for 
believing that this requirement retards achieve- 
ment of program objectives. It is difficult to bring 
members of such a group together for a suf- 
ficient length of time to orient them to the review 
process, to permit them to read and study all of 
the applications, to familiarize them with peculiar 
local conditions which should be considered, and 
to make unhurried decisions. The diversity of 
background and experience of members of most 
councils means that their familiarity with good 
educational practices varies so widely that the 
validity of their recommendations may be doubt- 
ful. As a result this process also becomes a for- 
mality and tends to make little positive contribu- 
tion to the program. 

Item B-9 cites the requirement that the Title 
III state advisory council evaluate at least an- 
nually all projects funded under the state plan. 
It ranked 28 with a rating of 2.205. The com- 
mittees viewed evaluation of projects as an ad- 
ministrative activity, not an advisory function, 
and felt strongly that it was the responsibility of 
state agencies. The problems generated by lack of 
time and professional experience were also cited 
as reasons why advisory councils do not have a 
valid role in the evaluative process. Many state 
coordinators for Title III, expressing a somewhat 
different opinion, felt that including members of 
the advisory council in evaluation provides both 
state and local agencies with an outside viewpoint 
when there are differences between them. 
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Title VI 

Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act does not require the state agency 
to establish an advisory council. If a state uses 
advisory committees with respect to any aspects 
of its Title VI state plan, the plan must describe 
the membership, method of establishment, and 
duties of such advisory committees. This require- 
ment, described in Item B-10, was rated 1.981, 
ranking 19, by the committees. The state ad- 
ministrators on the committees believed that the 
freedom to use or not use advisory groups per- 
mitted them to form ad hoc committees as the 
need arises. Many stated that the informal, non- 
institutionalized nature of such groups enables 
them to perform the specific tasks assigned to 
them very effectively. 



State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 

The state advisory council on vocational edu- 
cation is appointed by the governor or by the 
state board when members of that board are 
elected by the people or by the state legislature. 
Item B-l 1 describes this procedure, which was 
rated 2.324, ranking 35 among 40. Committee 
members from states with an elected state board 
considered it less likely to create difficult situa- 
tions than those members from states where the 
governor had the appointment authority. Even 
though the relationships might at the moment 
be cordial, the future possibility of difficulties 
was a consideration in their ratings. Also, the 
majority of committee members believed that a 
state board should have the authority to appoint 
its own advisors in all instances. 

Item B-12, stating that the advisory council 
on vocational education is to be separate and in- 
dependent from the state board, was rated 2.648 
and ranked 39 of 40 items. This mandated 
separation and independence provides every 
opportunity for the establishment of a dual 
track of administrative and reporting authority 
despite the fact that there is only one fully 
responsible legal agency with administrative au- 
thority at the state level. It also creates a situation 
in which some state agency staff members re- 

id 



sponsible for vocational education programs have 
two bodies to which they report and frc m which 
they receive recommendations and directives. 

In Item B-l 3 the professional, technical, 
and clerical staff on the state advisory council 
is subject only to the supervision of the state 
advisory council. This was rated 2.657, ranking 
last of the items in this section. The establish- 
ment of a totally independent staff for the advisory 
council is regarded as a duplication of personnel 
which can only lead to overlapping and conflicting 
efforts. 

The state advisory council on vocational 
education must include, among others, at least one 
person having special experience or qualifications 
with respect to vocational education who is not 
involved in the administration of state or local 
vocational education programs. This requirement, 
in Item B-14-a, was rated 1.861 and ranked 10 
by the committees. Item B-14-b, requiring that 
at least one person representative of and knowl- 
edgeable about the poor and disadvantaged be on 
the advisory council, was rated 1.943 and ranked 
17 . The local administrators on the committees 
rated both of these items lower than the state 
administrators. 

Item B-l 5 states that the advisory council 
must prepare and submit through the state board 
an annual budget covering the proposed expendi- 
tures of the council and its staff. The state board 
has no authority to adjust, approve, or disapprove 
the budget; it serves only as a fiscal agent for the 
council. This item was rated 1.990 and ranked 
20 among the 40 items. Committee members ex- 
pressed concern that the state board was required 
to act as fiscal agent for a budget which it had 
no authority to approve or means of enforcing. 

Item B-l 6 requires that the state vocational 
education board give reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a public hearing on its state plan 
before submitting it to the Commissioner for ap- 
proval. It was rated 1.962, ranking 18. 

Item B-l 7 cites a requirement that the state 
board ensure that copies of the state plan and 
related materials concerning its administration are 
reasonably available to the public. It ranked 5 
with a rating of 1.716. The requirements described 
in Items B-l 6 and B-17 support contemporary 
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views about public access to information evident 
in recent legislation in many states. 

Public Participation at the Local Level 

Public participation in the planning and de- 
velopment of federally funded programs at the 
local level is, for the most part, confined to parents 
and educators of children who v/ill be involved 
in the program. It is of a less formal nature, 
without specified representation, required terms 
of office, or clearly defined responsibilities. 

Title I 

Item C-l states that each local agency must 
provide for maximum practical involvement of 
parents of educationally deprived children in the 
planning, development, operation, and appraisal 
of Title I projects. It was rated 2.109 by state 
administrators, 2.722 by local administrators, and 
2.412 by the total committees. The intent of this 
requirement was to use Title I as a vehicle for 
establishing communication with parents who in 
the past have had little or no contact with the 
schools or whose contacts have tended to be 
negative. Local administrators who have made 
sincere efforts to fulfill this regulation find that 
the time consumed has been great while the 
amount of real parent involvement has been 
small. Too often parents approach the school 
system with negative attitudes and complaints 
without making any positive recommendations or 
contributions. 

Item C-2, describing the option of the local 
agency to establish a local advisory committee to 
assist in the planning, operation, and appraisal of 
Title I projects, was rated 1.697 and ranked 4 
among the 40 items. Local administrators ex- 
pressed the view that making the establishment 
of advisory committees optional permitted them 
the necessary discretion of operating in the most 
effective way for their particular communities. 
The high rating is primarily attributable to the 
optional nature of such committees. 

If a local agency establishes an advisory 
committee for a local Title I program, the parents 
of educationally deprived children must be repre- 
sented, as stated in Item C-3. This requirement 
was rated 1.862 by the committees. Local ad- 



ministrators rated this item lower than did state 
agency staff members. Some people from local 
agencies believed that advisory committees made 
up of teachers, curriculum specialists, and com- 
munity leaders were more effective than those in 
which parents who knew little about curriculum 
and the problems of schools were included. Others 
believe it helpful for parents of educationally 
disadvantaged children to be represented so that 
their particular problems may be given specific 
attention. 

Item C-4 cites the regulation requiring tha L 
a local agency must consult with persons knowh 
edgeable of the needs of educationally deprived 
children who reside in the project area and attend 
private schools to determine their needs and the 
extent of their participation in the Title I pro- 
gram. It was rated 2.064, ranking 24 among 40 
items. Theoretically, such consultation is fine, 
but in practice it can delay the development of 
the agency’s Title I application in instances when 
the nonpublic schools make aggressive, unrealistic 
demands which must be resolved. An underly- 
ing factor in the ratings is the view that since 
Title I funding is inadequate to meet the needs 
of the educationally deprived children in public 
schools, it should not be further diluted by spread- 
ing services to nonpublic school children. 

Item C-5 requires that a local agency con- 
sult with other agencies which administer pro- 
grams serving the needs of educationally deprived 
children to avoid duplication of effort and to 
assure the most effective use of Title I funds. It 
v is rated 1.861, ranking 10. The only problem 
that appears to result from this regulation is an 
occasional attempt by another agency to dictate 
program components to the school system. In- 
creased experience of school people with Title I 
has discouraged these attempts in recent years. 

Title III 

In an application for a Title III project, a 
local agency must provide documentation that 
teachers, students, and others, including those 
of low income, who are broadly representative of 
cultural and educational resources and of the 
public are involved in the planning, implementa- 
tion, and appraisal of project activities. Item C- 



6, describing this regulation, was rated 2.314, 
ranking 33 among the 40 items. To most local 
administrators it is another incursion on their 
limited time which produces very little assistance 
in project development. For some types of proj- 
ects, the requirement is meaningless because the 
input from such a broad representation of the 
community is of little or no value. 



Commentary 

Some comments by members of the state 
committees on certain aspects of public participa- 
tion were applicable to more than the particular 
item under discussion at the time. These com- 
ments and observations dealt with the broader 
considerations of the purposes behind the require- 
ments for certain aspects of participation and the 
results of these activities in terms of the effect 
on good educational planning and program de- 
velopment. 

The most serious concern, expressed in a 
variety of ways, was the allocation of administra- 
tive responsibilties to advisory councils. Although 
specific requirements vary with the laws, these 
councils are expected to participate in making 
program policy, selecting activities for funding, 
evaluating programs, and other administrative 
functions. 

Almost every federal program which funds 
projects or programs to be carried out by local 
agencies includes a requirement that an evalua- 
tion strategy be built into the project at the time 
it is submitted for approval Evaluation, properly 
conceived and constructed, is a continuing process 
which is the responsibility the administrative 
agency operating a program. Review of the 
evaluation process is a continuing function of the 
responsible agency. In summary, evaluation is 
an administrative function at each successive level 
of government. When separated from other pro- 
gram functions and assigned to an advisory coun- 
cil, the efforts of federal, state, and local agencies 
to make the evaluation process one that con- 
tributes to the continuing improvement of pro- 
grams are adversely affected. 



To be most effective, advisory councils ought 
to report their recommendations to the respon- 
sible agency at the level at which they are es- 
tablished. They are not effective as advisory 
groups in influencing the operations of an agency 
at one level if they report directly to the next 
higher governmental level on their views of the 
agency’s operations. This does not foster that 
atmosphere of trust and cooperation which is 
essential for effective working relationships. It 
degenerates into snooping and spying and creates 
an understandable reluctance on the part of an 
agency to be open and cooperative with the 

council. 

The fiscal independence of some national 
and state advisory councils has done nothing to 
foster good relationships. Some councils have 
used it to establish staffs which have no clearly 
defined responsibilities or which attempt to as- 
sume admmistrative authority that is not right- 
fully theirs. 

It is the consensus of state committee mem- 
bers that if advisory councils are to become a 
permanent part of federal aid to education, their 
roles and responsibilities must be clearly de- 
fined and delimited so that they function as ad- 
visory, not administrative, agencies. 

Local administrators who viewed the public 
participation recommendations and requirements 
of Titles I and III as an opportunity to establish 
communication with members of the community 
to be served have had many disappointments, 
especially the apathy with which their efforts have 
been received. As a result of their sincere efforts 
to involve the public in programs, some adminis- 
trators have acquired fairly sophisticated standard 
procedures for dealing with the militants and 
malcontents they know will appear to disrupt 
their meetings. 

There appeared to be almost universal agree- 
ment that the public ought to be involved in 
and concerned about education at every level, but 
there was equally strong consensus that the man- 
ner and degree of involvement mandated by fed- 
eral laws and regulations are not entirely satis- 
factory and need to be reviewed and revised. 
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Allocations of Administrative Responsibility 

Federal laws authorizing funds for intergovernmental education have their own 
administrative features, usually combined with characteristic patterns common in such 
legislation. Their basic purpose is to allocate administrative responsibilities among 
educational agencies at Federal, State, and local levels. The items that follow have 
been selected from important intergovernmental programs or areas of education. They 
refer to specific legislation, regulations, and administrative decisions out of which 

emerge the administrative patterns and activities that characterize various programs of 
education. 

The items in Section I apply generally to many federally initiated intergovernmental 
programs. Sections II, III, IV, and V apply to Titles I, III, and VI of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and to the Vocational Education Act of 1968. Sections 
VI and VII apply to special funding provisions and public participation more generally. 

Please consider each numbered item in terms of whether it supports or retards 
workable management and administrat' arrangements under the circumstances existing 
at the governmental level at which you function. 

Based upon your knowledge of Federal programs, please indicate the number 
which nearly expresses your considered opinion on each item as described by the rating 
scale below. Please mark all items. 

1. Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 



Section I — General 

A. The following administrative responsibilities are among those allocated to the 
U.S. Commissioner: 

1. The Commissioner must establish basic criteria, based on law and regu- 
lations, by which the State educational agencies must be governed when they are 
authorized to approve local applications for programs or projects. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The Commissioner must afford a State educational agency an opportunity 

for a hearing before its application for funds authorized under any title or Act is finally 
disapproved. J 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The Commissioner may reallot fund.- not being used by a State during the 

period of availability of the allotment among other States in proportion to their original 
allotments for that year, or otherwise as provided by statute. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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4. The Commissioner has general authority to make enforceable administrate 
rules that elaborate on and define policies and procedures covered by the law and the 
regulations. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The Commissioner may withhold funds under a title or Act if JWe determines 
that there is substantial failure to comply with any requirement of the title or Act, unless 
he has been prohibited from doing so by statute. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. In any program administered under a State plan. Federal funds must be 
expended in accordance with applicable State and local laws, rules, regulations, and 
standards governing expenditures by the states and their political subdivisions. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

B. The following administrative responsibilities are among those allocated to the 
State educational agency: 

1. The State educational agency must insure that a project application from 
a local educational agency meets the basic criteria established by the Commissioner before 
funds for the project may be released by the State. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The State agency must provide a local agency with opportunity for a hearing 
before it finally disapproves any application, in whole or in part. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The State agency must assure that Federal funds are used to supplement, 
and not supplant, funds from State and local sources. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. Before making payments to a local agency, the State agency must find 
that the combined fiscal effort of the local agency and the State agency has not been 
less for the preceding year than for the second preceding year. 

(Circle only one) 1 2 3 4 

5. The State agency may establish its own regulations and guidelines for 
programs and projects within the State, insofar as these do not conflict with Federal 
laws, regulations, or enforceable administrative rules. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The State agency must provide State and local fiscal controls and accounting 
procedures to assure proper disbursement of Federal funds under a State p: -»i. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7. The State agency must provide that the expenditures made under a State 
plan will be audited by an appropriate state audit agency or other qualified public 
accountant. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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8. The State agency may appeal the action of the Commissioner on a State 
plan in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals when dissatisfied, and thereafter appeal 
further to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



C. The following administrative responsibilities are among those allocated to the 
L cal educational agency: 

1. A local agency must meet the legal requirements of the applicable Federal 
and State laws, regulations, and enforceable administrative rules in its project applica- 
tions, its administration of approved projects or educational programs, and its program 
of financial accounting and reporting involving intergovernmental funds. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. A local agency must credit to the Federal Government all proceeds, but not 
less than the fair market value, received from the sale of property inventoried to a 
Federally funded project. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. A project to be carried out in public facilities, involving joint participation 
of children from both public and private schools, must make reasonable efforts to avoid 
classes which are separated by school enrollment or religious affiliation of the children. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. A local agency must maintain administrative control and direction over 
services provided by public school personnel in other than public school facilities. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section n — ESEA, Title I 

Title t of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act authorizes financial assis- 
tance to local educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from 
low- income families to expand and improve their educational programs which con- 
tribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children. 

Bawd upon your knowledge of Federal programs, please consider each numbered 
item in terms of whether it supports or retards workable management and administrative 
arrangements under the circumstances existing at the governmental level at which you 
function Please indicate the number which most nearly expresses your considered 
opinion on each item as described by the rating scale below. Please mark all items. 

1 . Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 

|Ot> 
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A. The law allocates to the U.S. Commissioner of Education responsibilities for the 
administration of Title I t such as the following: 

1. The Commissioner must approve an application submitted by the State 
educational agency, to qualify a State for participation in the grant program under 
Title I. (90-247 Sec. 106(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The Commissioner determines the maximum grant which each county in a 
State is eligible to receive under the formula in the law. (Regs. 116.3(a) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The Commissioner must approve applications for educational programs 
to be administered by a State educational agency for the children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers. (90-247 Sec. 105(c)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. When the Commissioner determines that a State is unable or unwilling to 
conduct such programs, he may make grants to other public or private nonprofit agencies 
to provide programs for migratory children. (90-247 Sec. 105(c)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The Commissioner has urged local agencies to assume full financial support 
of services initiated under Title I as they are extended to children residing ^ non- 
project areas, in order to release Title I funds to provide new activities for eligible 
children. (Program Guides 44 & 45- A) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



B. The State educational agency has been allocated , among others, the following 
responsibilities in the administration of Title I: 

1. The State agency must allocate county aggregate maximum grants to the 
local educational agencies within each county on the basis of statutory criteria. (Reg. 
116.4) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



the 



2. The State agency must redistribute funds not used by one local agency on 
basis of its determination of actual needs in other local agencies. (Regs. 116.9(b)) 
(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



3. The State agency must assure that State and local evaluation reports are 
made to the Commissioner on a periodic basis. (Regs. 116.31(f)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. State and local evaluation reports must include the results of objective 
measurements of progress toward meeting the special educational needs of Title I 

children. (Regs. 116.31(f)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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5. The State agency must make available for public inspection the terms and 
provisions of each approved project. (Regs. 116.34(d)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. All Federal Title I materials, such as forms, guidelines, and reports, are 
transmitted to the State agency for distribution to local educational agencies. (Memo 
to CSSO, August 26, 1965) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

C. The Title I law allocates to the local educational agency administrative re- 
sponsibilities, such as the following: 

1. The local agency is required to take a census of children from low- income 
families as defined in Title I. (Program Guide #27) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The local agency must determine the school attendance areas to be designated 
as project areas according to the definitions in the regulations. (Regs. 116.17(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The local agency must develop its Title I program specifically to meet 
the special educational needs of those educationally deprived children who have the 
greatest need of assistance. (Regs. 116.17(f)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The local agency may include in the Title I program children who reside 
outside the project area only if their participation will not dilute the effectiveness of the 
program with respect to children residing in the project area. (Regs. 116.17(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The local agency must design a program to meet one or more of the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children, rather than to meet the needs of a 
student body or a specified grade in a school. (Regs. 116.17(g)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The local agency must provide for appropriate participation of educationally 
deprived children residing in its district who are enrolled in private schools. (Regs. 
116.19(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7. The project application of a local agency must describe the procedures and 
techniques to be utilized in evaluating the effectiveness of its Title I program. (Regs. 
116.22(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

D. Special Fiscal Requirements in Title I 

This is a special application of the rating scale to an important area of Title I 
administration as it developed during the 1965-1970 period. The items trace the Federal 
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administrative steps from the original statutory prohibition against substituting Tide I 
funds for State funds in computing State aid to local educational agencies and the require- 
ment that combined State and local fiscal efforts in the local agency must be maintained 

at or above the level of the preceding year. ;i 

Federal administrative decisions became increasingly specific and mandatory until 
in 1969 Federal funds were made dependent on fiscal comparability, as defined by e 
U S Office of Education, between Title I project areas and other attendance areas within 
each local agency. Congress then passed legislation that modified the tuning of mandated 
local comparability surveys, placed a two-year moratorium on Federal mandates to 
withhold funds for noncompliance, and ordered the Commissioner to survey e en ire 
situation and report back to Congress. 



1. The original Title I law required that Federal funds must not be paid for 
Title I purposes if: 

a. A State included Title I funds in its computation of State aid to local 
educational agencies. (89-10 Sec. 207(c)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. The combined State and local fiscal effort with respect to the provision of 
public education by the local agency was reduced in the preceding year to an amount 
less than in the second preceding year. (89-10 Sec. 207(c) (2) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



2. The Regulations of September 1965 provided that: 

a. A local agency must assure that Title I funds would supplement, and not 
supplant, State and local funds for use in the project area . 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. A local agency must assure that its Title I funds would not result in a 
decrease of State and local funds in the project <irea . 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



3. The Regulations of 1968 provided that: 

a. The expenditure of State and local funds in project areas must be main- 
tained at a level comparable to those in non-project areas within the same local 
agency. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. The State agency must enforce this requirement as part of its project 

approval procedures. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. Program Guide No. 57, issued on February 26, 1970, mandated that the 
State agency require each local agency to (a) demonstrate affirmatively in its 
project application that services and expenditures provided by State and local funds m 
project and non-project areas within the district are comparable, or (b) su nut a p an 
to achieve such comparability by the time schools opened in the Fall of 1970. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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5. The State agency was required to submit to the Commissioner by April 1, 
1970, the criteria by which local agencies would demonstrate their adherence to the 
requirements of comparability prescribed by the Commissioner, including relative distri- 
bution of instructional personnel, pupil services, and per pupil expenditures in project 
and non-project areas. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. Projects submitted for the 1970-71 year were to be approved by the State 
agency only when the local agency demonstrated current or forthcoming comparability. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7. At this point, comparability became a legislative issue. Congress reaffirmed 
the principles of the 1965 regulations, as subsequently elaborated by the 1968 regulations 
and by the administrative rules in Program Guide No. 57. The first explicit law on com- 
parability within local school districts, effective on April 13, 1970, included the following 
conditions: 



a. State and local funds must be used to provide services in project areas 
which, taken as a whole, are at least comparable to services provided in non-Title I 
areas of the local agency. (91-230 Sec. 109(a) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. Any finding of noncompliance shall not affect payment of Federal funds 
to local agencies until after July 1, 1972. (91-230 Sec. 109(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. Each local agency must report to the State agency on its compliance with 
comparability requirements on or before July 1, 1971, and on or before July 1 each 
year thereafter. (91-230 Sec. 109(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

d. Not later than March 31, 1972, the Commissioner must submit to the 

Congress a report of a study making special reference to Title I fund distributions 
among counties, and ** . . . the means by which such funds may be concentrated 
in school attendance areas with the highest concentrations of children from low- 
income families . . . (91-230 Sec. 102(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section III— ESEA, Title III 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 authorizes grants 
fcr supplementary educational centers and services, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed educational services not available in sufficient quantity or quality, 
and to stimulate and assist in the development and establishment of exemplary elementary 
and secondary school educational programs to serve as models for regular school 
programs. 

Since passage of P.L. 89-10 in 1965, Title III has operated under several adminis- 
trative patterns. The first law and regulations, in force through the fiscal year 1968, 
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provided for a direct Federal-local relationship. Project apphcattOTS were ma^by *e 
local educational agency to the US. Commissioner tor approval and tuning , ^ The Sta« 
educational agency had no authority except to comment on local apphcatio 

adViS Sn V Jan P ua C ;‘y y 2°'l 1 968, P.L. 90-247 was enacted. This law and subsequent regulations 
transferred the administrative responsibility tor Title III “ '''^‘“og^^e's’tat'e agency 
under a State plan approved by £ l J* '^£225 4- 

approved local applications for 75% of the program iunos «iu annlirat i 0 ns for 

proved them for 25%. In FY 1970, the State agency approved local apphcatio 

1°0%V of ^e program fundS L the Title administrative arrange- 

ments £r14 1971 and succeeding 6 years, the State agency approves local project 
applications for and administers 85% of the program funds under its State p^n. 

^.S* Commissioner approves local project applications for and administers 15% of the 

t ° nd Iwtmfrf t!didn5MH« S responsibUity for Title III are identified by the allocations 

SS5W SStad^T^eS to provide workable management and 
administrative arrangements under the circumstances existmg at the governm 
at which you function. 

□ The U.S. Commissioner approves local applications for 100% of the program 
funds. 

□ The State educational agency approves local applications for 100 o o t e 
program funds. 

° S’e'sYafe ‘ f °' % •** * ** 

Please consider each numbered item in terms of whether it supports or retards 

nearly expresses your considered opinion on each item as described by the rating 
below. Please mark all items. 

1 . Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 

A. Title III Administration by the U.S. Commissioner 

1 . All applications by local agencies for programs or projects must be directed 

to the Commissioner for approval. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2 The applications are made on forms supplied by the Commissioner and 
submitted to t « such times, in sueh manner, and containing such informal, on as he 
deems necessary. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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3. The Commissioner is authorized to approve such applications only if: 

a. Certain statutory requirements are met, including: involvement in plan- 
ning and administration of persons representative of the cultural and educational 
resources of the area to be served; satisfactory statements of a program and pro- 
visions for its administration; provisions for fiscal control, fund accounting proce- 
dures, and maintenance of the level of State and local funds; and an annual report 
and other reports as the Commissioner may reasonably require. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. The program is consistent with criteria established by the Commissioner 
to insure an equitable distribution of assistance within each State. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. The Commissioner determines that the proposed program utilizes the best 
available talents and resources to substantially increase the educational opportunities 
of the area. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

d. The local agency has made provision for the participation of children 
enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the area to be served whose educational needs 
are of the type provided by the program or project. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

e. A copy of the local application has been submitted to the State agency for 
review and recommendations to the Commissioner. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The Commissioner was mandated to establish an Advisory Council on ip- 
plementary Educational Centers and Services, consisting of the Commissioner, serving as 
Chairman, and eight members appointed by the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

a * The Advisory Council was required to advise the Commissioner on action 
to be taken on each local application. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

t>- The Advisory Council was required to advise the Commissioner on prepa- 
ration of general regulations and administrative policy matters, including criteria 
for approval of local applications. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. All program and financial negotiations with the applicant local agencies are 
conducted by the Commissioner and his staff. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. Evaluation and dissemination activities are entirely the responsibility of the 
applicant local agency and the Commissioner. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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7. The Commissioner must have each project proposal reviewed by a panel 
of experts who will advise him on its relevance of innovative, exemplary, and 
new and improved approaches to education. (Regs. 118.53) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8. The Commissioner must notify in writing the applicant and the appropriate 
State agency on his decision on each project proposal. (Regs. 118.54) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9. The Commissioner is authorized to make grants directly to local educa- 
tional agencies from 15% of each State’s allotment for programs or projects which 
hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of critical educational 
problems common to all or several States. (91-230 Sec. 306(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

10. The State agency has no mandatory administrative responsibilities for this 
part of the Title TII program. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



B. Title III Administration by the States 

1. The State educational agency must submit to the Commissioner an ap- 
pro vable State plan, at such time and in such detail as the Commissioner may deem 
necessary, to qualify for its Title III allotment. (90-247 Sec. 305(a)(1)(C)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The State plan for Title III must: 

a. Set forth the number, types, function, and qualifications of all staff 
members required for the administration of the State plan. (Regs. 118.6(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. Provide for the selection of a panel of experts which shall review all 
project applications. (Regs. 118.6(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. Set forth the policy for determining the qualifications required of members 
of the panel of experts and the approximate number to be used. (Regs. 118.6(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

d. Describe procedures which may be utilized for appropriate staff develop- 
ment of State and local administrative, instructional, and service personnel who will be 
involved in developing and conducting programs or projects. (Regs. 118.6(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

e. Make provision for the participation of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served by a project, to the extent consistent with their 
number and needs. (Regs. 118.7(k)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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f. Identify the educational needs of the State and explain the objective 
criteria and measurements used to identify those needs. (Regs. 118.8(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

g. Describe the critical educational needs in the various areas of the State 
and describe the process used to determine those respective needs. (Regs. 118.8(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

h. Explain the manner in which Title III funds will be used in meeting the 
critical educational needs. (Regs. 118.8(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

i. Describe the long-range strategy for advancing education in the State 
through Title III. (Regs. 118.8(d)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

j. List the major criteria which will be applied to review project applications 
from local agencies. (Regs. 118.8(e)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

k. Describe strategies designed to evaluate, at least annually, the effective- 
ness of programs and projects funded under Title III. (Regs. 118.8(n)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

l. Set forth provisions for statewide dissemination of information concerning 
projects determined through evaluation to be innovative, exemplary, and of high quality. 
(Regs. 1 18.8 (g)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

m. Set forth provisions for encouraging the adoption and adaptation 
within the State of promising educational practices resulting from projects which are 
innovative, exemplary, and of high quality. (Regs. 118.8(p)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The Commissioner must approve a State plan that meets the requirements 
of his criteria, before he pays a State the funds necessary to carry out its plan. (91-230 
Sec. 307(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The Commissioner may contract for programs with competent nonprofit 
institutions or organizations for children enrolled in private schools in the area served 
by a program when no State agency is auth* “ized by law to provide, or there is substantial 
failure to provide for their participation. (^±-230 Sec. 307(f)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. In FY 1971, and thereafter, the State may receive not to exceed 85% 
of its allotment to carry out its approved State plan. (91-230 Sec. 305(d)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. Beginning in FY 1971, legislation incorporated Title V-A of the National 
Defense Education Act into Title III of ESEA under certain conditions. (91-230 
Sec. 305(b) (B)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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a. Guidance and counseling programs must be subject to the procedures 
described in the State plan for all Title III projects. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. The State plan must set forth a program for testing students in the 
elementary and secondary schools, the junior colleges, and the technical institutes o 
the State, including descriptions of the means of testing, the types of tests, and t e 
grade levels of the children tested. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. Except as specifically limited by law. Federal t ds may be used for the 
same purposes and types of programs as those previously authorized by Title III and 

NDEA, Title V-A. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

d The State must assure that it will expend an amount at least equal to 
the Federal funds expended prior to June 30, 1970, for testing programs and programs 
designed to improve guidance and counseling services. (91-230 Sec. 309(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7 _ The State agency is responsible to see that audits performed for local edu- 
cational agencies are within State laws. (Administrative Manual, p. 37) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8. Each State educational agency is required to appoint a State advisory 

council. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9. Fifteen percent of each State’s allotment is required to be expended on 
programs for handicapped children. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

10. A local agency may file with the U.S. Court of Appeals (with right of 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court) a petition for review of the action of the State 
educational agency, with respect to the approval of an application, if the local agency 
is dissatisfied with the final action of the State agency. (90-2v7 Sec. 305(f)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section IV — ESEA, Title VI 

Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act authorizes grants to assist 
the States in the initiation, expansion, and improvement of programs and projects for 
the education of handicapped children at the preschool, elementary and secondary school 

levels. 

A. Part A of the law allocates to the U.S. Commissioner of Education responsibili- 
ties for the direct administration of Title VI, such as the following: 
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1. The Commissioner is authorized to make grants or contracts to pay all or 
part of the cost of the establishment and operation of regional centers to develop and 
apply the best methods of appraising the special educational needs of handicapped 
children. (91-230 Sec. 621(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The Commissioner is authorized to make grants or contracts to pay all or 
part of the cost of the establishment and operation of centers for deaf-blind children. 
(91-230 Sec. 622(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The Commissioner K authorized to arrange by contract, grant, or other- 
wise for the development and carrying out of experimental preschool and early educa- 
tion programs which he determines show promise of promoting a comprehensive and 
strengthened approach to the special problems of handicapped children. (91-230 
Sec. 623(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The Commissioner is authorized to pay all or part of the cost of such 
activities as research to meet the full range of special needs of handicapped children; 
development or demonstration of new methods which would contribute to their adjust- 
ment and education; training of professional and allied personnel to engage in programs 
specifically designed for the handicapped; and dissemination of materials and information 
about effective practices. (91-230 Sec. 624(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The Commissioner must conduct, either directly or by contract with inde- 
pendent organizations, a thorough and continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of 
each program to assist handicapped children for which he has the administrative re- 
sponsibility. (91-230 Sec. 625) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



B. Part B of the law allocates to the State educational agency the following 
responsibilities in the administration of its Title VI State plan : 

1. The State agency must be the sole agency for administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan. (91-230 Sec. 613(a)(5)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The State educational agency, in its State plan, must set forth policies and 
procedures which provide satisfactory assurance that funds will be used to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the level of State, local, and private funds expended 
for the education of handicapped children. (91-230 Sec. 613(a)(4)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The State plan must include a statement of policies and procedures designed 
to insure that all education programs for the handicapped will be properly coordinated 
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by the persons in the State educational agency in charge of special education programs 
for handicapped children. (91-230 Sec. 613(a)(ll)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The State plan must indicate the extent to which two or more local educa- 
tional agencies may enter into agreements and submit applications carrying out jointly 
operated programs and projects under Title VI. (Regs. 121.3(f)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The State plan must include a quantitative and qualitative description of 
present programs and projects for the education of handicapped children. (Regs. 
121.5) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The State plan must provide that special educational and related services 
for handicapped children enrolled in private schools will be provided on a basis com- 
parable to that used in providing such services to children enrolled in public schools. 
(Regs. 121.7) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7. The State plan must assure that funds from Title VI will not be used to 
provide programs in schools operated by a State agency directly responsible for pro- 
viding free public education for handicapped children and for those who are in other 
schools which receive support for their education from such a state agency. (Regs. 
121.25) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

C. The law allocates to the local educational agency administrative responsibilities , 
such as the following: 

1 . A local educational agency must coordinate its program or project with other 
public and private programs for the education of handicapped children in its area. 

(Regs. 121.10(b)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. A local educational agency must coordinate its program activities with similar 
programs in other local educational agencies under the State plan. (Regs. 121.10(b)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section V — Vocational Education Act 

The Vocational Education A.ct of 1968 is intended to assist the States to maintain, 
extend, and improve existing programs of vocational education, to develop new pro- 
grams of vocational education, and to insure that persons of all ages in all communities 
shrll have ready access to vocational education, according to their needs. 
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2. A State must submit a State plan which includes a detailed description of 
the State’s programs, services, and activities under the Act, and states the policies and 
operating procedures which the State board will implement. (Regs. 102.31(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The State plan must set forth a long-range (3 to 5 years) program plan. 
(90-576 Sec. 123(a)(4)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The State plan must set fotih an annual program plan, including a descrip- 
tion of the extent to which consideration was given to the State advisory council s most 

recent evaluation report in developing the pi? (90-576 Sec. 123(a) (5) (6) ) 

(Circle only one) I 2 3 4 

5. The State plan must set forth the policies and procedures to be followed 
in distribution of funds and use of such funds by local agencies as prescribed in the law. 
(90-576 Sec. 123(a)(6)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The State plan tpr-t ucsciibe the policies and procedures to be folk «ed in 

establishing and operating programs which (a) encourage home economics to give 

greater consideration to r • lal V Utural conditions and needs, especially in eco- 
nomically depressed areas, u- > -iragc preparation for professional leadership, (c) 

prepare youths and adults for ih. tolc of homemaker, or contribute to their employ- 
ability in the dual role of homemaker and wage earner, and (d) include consumer 
education programs. (Tegs. 102 91 ) 

(Circle only ore) 12 3 4 

7. The State - . l, ast include an assurance that at least one-third of the 

funds for consumer ai. * omemaking programs will be used for programs in eco- 
nomically depressed areas <»r areas with high rates of unemployment. (Regs. 102.91) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8. The State plan must give assurance that funds for cooperative vocational 
education programs will be used only for developing and operating programs which are 
planned and supervised by the schools and public or private employers so that each 
contributes to the student’s education (90-576 Sec. 175) 

Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9 The State plan must set forth principles for determining the priority to be 
given to applications for work-study prt jams from ocal agencies having substantial 
numbers of youths who have dropped out of s hwl ard or are unemployed. (90-576 

Sec 182(a)(3)) 

( Circle only one ) 1 2 3 

10 The State board musi isxurc tt'- r S' »’e and local programs, services, and 

activities will be evaluated periods, •»*>. *.ih sufficient rxtensiv-. *ss and frequency to 
enable the board to carry out its S'..»u pb n (1 "S' .*/ ..»o / a)) 

(Circle onl- *nc) 1 ~ 3 4 
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1 1 . The State board may utilize evaluations made by the State advisory council 
and such additional evaluations conducted or arranged by the State board and each 
local agency as may be required. (Regs. 102.36(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

12. The State board (or a local educational agency) may contract for any 
portion of a program of instruction if the contract is in accordance with State (or local) 
law and the instruction provided will constitute a reasonable and prudent use of funds 
available under the State plan. (Regs. 102.5(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

13. The Preamble to the State Plan Guide for Vocational Education states 
that the State educational agency must give priority to funding programs, services, and 
activities for: 



a. Disadvantaged persons 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. The physically or mentally handicapped 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. Those preparing for occupations requiring postsecondary education 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

d. Students enrolled in non-public schools (State Plan Guide Preamble, p. ii) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

14. The State plan must set forth principles for determining the priority to be 
accorded applications from local agencies for cooperative vocational education pro- 
grams, with preference given to applications submitted by local agencies servmg areas of 
high concentrations of youth unemployment or school dropouts. (Regs. 102.97(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

15. The State board may fund grants or contracts for exemplary programs or 
projects only if it determines that effective procedures will be followed to assure that 
the planning, development, and operation of such programs and projects are coordinated 
with other publicly and privately operated programs having the same or similar purposes. 
(Regs. 102.78) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

16. The State board must encourage the development of exemplary programs 
and projects designed to broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for youths, 
with special emphasis given to youths who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handi- 
caps. (90-576 Sec. 143(a)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

17. The State plan must set forth minimum qualifications for teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, directors, and all other personnel (including teacher aides) having 
responsibilities for vocational education and consumer and homemaking education in 
the state, regardless of whether there is Federal financial participation in their salaries. 
(90-576 Sec. 123(a)(7)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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18. The State board, in allocating funds among local agencies, must give due 
consideration to the relative vocational education needs of persons in high schools, 
persons who have completed or left high school and who are available for study m 
preparation for entering the labor market, persons who have already entered the labor 
market and who need training or retraining to achieve stability or advances nt m 
employment, disadvantaged persons, and handicapped persons. (Regs. 102.51(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

19. The State board must give particular consideration to additional financial 
burdens which may be placed upon local agencies in providing students, particularly 
disadvantaged or handicapped students, with special education programs and services, 
such as compensatory or bilingual education, in weighing the relative vocational educa- 
tion needs of the State’s various population groups. (Regs. 102.54(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

20. In allocating funds among local agencies, the State board must give due 
consideration to the costs of vocational education in excess of the normal costs of 
education in such local agencies, such as differences in the cost of materials salaries 
of teachers, or Oiher economic conditions existing in the areas served. (Regs. 102.56(a) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

21. The State plan must describe in detail how each of the factors used in 
computing local tax effort are measured; how often the data are updated; the level of 
tax effort which the State board shall consider reasonable (which is at least equal to 
the average local tax effort in the State); and whether reasonableness of local tar effort 
is to be determined by comparing it with the average local tax effort in the State or 
with the average tax effort of the legal classification of local education agencies in the 
State. (Regs. 102.67 (b)-(d)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

22. When a personnel training program is provided by a cooperative effort, 
there must be a written agreement which shall describe the program and the policies 
and procedures which the State board and the agency or institution agree to utilize in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the program so described. (Regs. 102.9(b)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

23. The State board must develop a cooperative agreement with the State 
employment service tor the provision for adequate vocational guidance and counseling 
services. (Regs. 102.40(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

24. Programs funded under the State plan must be designed to include, to 
the extent consistent with the number enrolled in private, non-profit schools in the 
geographic area to be served, vocational education services which meet the needs of 

such students. (Regs. 102.7) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

25 The State plan must provide for the establishment or designation of a 
State research coordination unit and describe its staff, organization, and functions with 
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respect to vocational education research and personnel training programs, developmental, 
experimental or pilot programs, and dissemination activities. (Regs. 102.71(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

26 The State plan must describe the policies and procedures for submitting 
to the State ^oard applications for research and training grants and contracts which will 
assure that such applications describe the nature, duration, purpose, and plan of the 
project; the use to be made of the results in regular vocational education programs; the 
qualifications of the project staff; a justification of the amount requested; the applicant’s 
share of the cost; and such other information as the board may require. (Regs. 102.72) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

C. The Vocational Education Act of 1968 allocates administrative responsibilities, 
such as the following, to the local educational agency: 

1. An application from a local agency must include a description of the pro- 
posed programs, services, and activities, including evaluation activities. (Regs. 102.60 
(a)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. An application from a local agency must include a justification of the 
amount of Federal and State funds requested and information on the amounts and 
sources of other funds available for the programs, services, and activities. (Regs. 
102.60(a)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. The local agency must provide information indicating that its application 
has been developed in consultation with the educational and training resources available 
in the area to be served. (Regs. 102.60(a)(3)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. The application of the local agency must indicate that the proposed pro- 
grams, services, and activities will make substantial progress toward preparing the 
persons to be served for a career. (Regs. 102.60(a)(4)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The application of the local agency must include a plan, extending five 
years from date of application, for meeting the vocational educational needs of poten- 
tial students in the area to be served. (Regs. 102.60(a)(5)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. In an application for an exemplary program or project, the local agency 
must describe the nature, duration, purpose, and plan of the project; the use to be 
made of the results in regular vocational education programs; the qualifications of the 
project personnel; a justification of the amount of funds requested; the applicant’s portion 
of the cost, if my; and other information the State board may require. (Regs. 102.77 
(a)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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7. A local agency may receive funds for an exemplary program or project 
for not more than three years. (90-576 See. 145) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section VI — Special Funding Provisions 

Federal laws include special funding provisions for a variety of educational purposes, 
including the following: 

1. Provisions to facilitate coordination of authorized educational programs 
with authorizations of funds, including the timely availability of funds to plat:, establish, 
and operate effective programs of education. (Illustrated by Nos. 1-11) 

2. Provisions to assist in the financial support of Snte administration of Federal 
programs (Illustrated by Nos. 12-14) 

3. Provisions to finance national and state advisory councils. (Illustrated by 
Nos. 15-16) 

4. Provisions to set aside various percentages from State allotments to i be 
administered by Federal agencies for purposes substantially similar to those for wh'ch 
the State allotments are administered by the State agencies. (Illustrated y os. 

5. Provisions for Federal funds committed to educational programs to achieve 
certain purposes or to benefit certain groups as specified by law. (Illustrated by r os. 
19-21 ) 



6. Provisions for State or local matching of Federal funds. (Illustrated by 
Nos. 22-24) 



Please rate ’.he special funding provisions in the following items in terms of their 
administrative effectiveness in achieving program objectives as stated in the applicable 

laws. 

1. Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 



1 To avoid disruption of an authorized program when the fiscal year begins 
before an appropriation bill is enacted. Congress regularly passes continuing resolutions 
to permit spending for continuing activities during the new fiscal year, usu y a or e 
the level of the previous fiscal year. 

(Circle only one) 1 ? 3 4 



2 Congress has authorized advance funding for all programs administered 
by the U S. Commissioner of Education, so Sat appropriations may be made in tne 
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fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which they will be available for obligation. 
(90-247, Title IV, Sec. 403) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. Federal funds appropriated for all programs administered by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education in any fiscal year must remain available for obligation until the 
end of that fiscal year. (90-576, Title III, Sec. 301(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4. Any funds to carry out any programs ending prior to July 1, 1973, for 
which the U.S. Commissioner has responsibility for administration, which are not 
obligated and expended before the end of any fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation and expenditure during ti,e succeeding fiscal year. (91-230, Title IV, Sec. 
401(a)(8)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. Federal funds available to the U.S. Commissioner for exemplary programs 
and projects in vocational education shall remain available until expended. (90-576, 
Title I, Sec. 143(b)(4)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. Sums appropriated for any year to provide current operating funds to 
Federally impacted areas (P.L. 81-874) remain available for obligation and payment 
to local agencies until the close of the following fiscal year. (O.E. Comp. Laws May 
1970, Sec. 5(b), p. 8) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7. A State agency may determine its own method of payment of funds received 
from the Federal government for the use of local agencies. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

a. A State agency may advance funds to a local agency with provision for 
the return of any overpayment or reimbursement of additional allowable expenditures. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. A State agency may reimburse local agencies for expenditures when 
claims are supported by proof of payment. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. A State agency may use either the advance or the reimbursement method 
or a combination of these methods for making payments to local agencies. (Regs. 121.29) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8. Under ESEA, Title I, special incentive grants may be made to any State 
which has a financial effort index exceeding the national index for the second preceding 
fiscal year. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9. The State agency must distribute special incentive grant funds to qualified 
local agencies which have the greatest need for additional Title I funds on the basis of 
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policies and procedures approved by the Commissioner. (91-230, Title I, Part B, Sec 
121(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



10. Heads of Federal departments and agencies responsible for administering 
grant-in-aid programs must schedule the transfer of funds so as to minimize the time 
elapsing between the transfer of such funds and the disbursement thereof by a State. 
(P.L. 90-577, Title II. Sec. 203, enacted on October 16, 1968, 42 U.S.C. 4213) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

1 1 Whether a State disburses the funds before or after the Federal transfer 
of funds to the State, a State shall not be held accountable for interest earned on 
grant-in-aid funds, pending their disbursement for program purposes. (P.L. 90-577, 
Title II, Sec. 203, enacted on October 16, 1968, 42 U.S.C. 4213) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

12 . A Star agency may reserve from its allotment one percent or $150,000, 
whichever is greater, for the administrative expenses incurred by the State agency in 
the administration of ESEA, Title I. (90-247, Title I, Sec. 107(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

13. A State agency may receive an amount equal to 7 Vi percent of its allot- 
ment or $150,000, whichever is greater, for administration of Title III, of which five 
percent of its allotment or $100,000, whichever is greater, may be used for administra- 
tion of its State plan and the balance for its State advisory council’s staff activities, 
and for evaluation and dissemination functions. (90-247 Sec. 307(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

14 A State agency may spend up to five percent of the amount allotted to it 
or $100,000, whichever is greater, for administration of its Title VI State plan. (91-230 
Sec. 613(a)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



1 5 The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has an inde- 
pendent appropriation to engage technical assistance to carry out its functions. (The 
amount appropriated f ' FY 1971 was $330,000.) (90-576, Title I, Sec. 104(a)(4)) 
(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



16. A State Advisory Council on Vocational Education is entitled to an amount 
equal to one percent of the State’s allotment, not exceeding $150,000 nor less than 
$50,000. 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

17. The U.S. Commissioner retains control over the disbursement of 50 
percent of the funds allotted to each State for grants and contracts in research and 
training in vocational education. (90-576, Title I, Sec. 131 (a) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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18. The U.S. Commissioner retains control over the disbursement of 50 percent 
of the funds allotted to each State for the development of exemplary programs and 
projects in vocational education. (90-576, Title I, Sec. 142(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

19. At least 15 percent of each State’s vocational education allotment must be 
spent for programs for persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education program. (90- 
576, Title I, Sec. 122(c)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

20. At least 15 percent of each State’s vocational education allotment must 
be spent for programs for persons who have completed or left high school and who 
are available for study in preparation for entering the labor market. (90-576, Title I, 
Sec. 122(c)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

21. At least ten percent of each State’s vocational education allotment must 

be spent for programs for handicapped persons who cannot succeed in the regular 
vocational education program without special educational assistance or who require a 
modified vocational education program. (90-576, Title I, Sec. 122(c)(3)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

22. In vocational education, every school, class, program, or activity sup- 
ported in whole or in part by State and local matching funds must meet the same 
conditions and requirements as those supported by Federal funds. (Regs. 102.133(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

23. The Federal share for eleven categories of expenditures made under the 
State plan for vocational education varies from 100% (4 programs and State advisory 
council); 90% (2 programs); 80% (I program); 75% (1 program); to 50% (2 
programs). (Regs. 102.132) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

24. The State and local matching funds in vocational education may be com- 
puted on a statewide basis for each allotment for each of the separate programs affected 
by the various rates of matching. (Regs. 102.133(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



Section VII — Public Participation 

Federal statut 5 mandate or encourage Federal, State, and local educational agencies 
to involve advisory groups and selected individuals in activities related to intergovern- 
mental programs of education. This provides channels for advice from the community 
to the official agencies and develops broader understanding of the programs. 
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Based upon your knowledge of Federal programs, please evaluate these patterns 
and activities. Circle the number in the rating scale which most nearly expresses your 

viewpoint on each of the items. 

1. Strongly supports achievement of program objectives. 

2. Permits reasonable achievement of program objectives. 

3. Mildly retards achievement of program objectives. 

4. Strongly retards achievement of program objectives. 



A. At ' National Level 

1 National advisory councils have been established to review the effective- 
ness of the several titles or Acts in achieving the stated objectives of their respective 

programs. (91-230 Sec. 431) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

2. The Commissioner may not serve as a member of any national advisory 

council. (91-230 Sec. 433) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

3. Each national advisory council must submit an annual report of its activities, 
findings, and recommendations to the Congress not later than March 1 o eac 
calendar year, as a part of the Commissioner’s report. (91-230 Sec. 433) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4 A Presidential advisory council is authorized to obtain, without regard to 
the civil service laws, the services of professional, technical, and clerical personnel to 
enable it to carry out its functions. (91-230 Sec. 435(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5. The Commissioner must engage personnel and technical assistance required 
by Secretarial and Commissioner’s advisory councils to carry out their functions. (91- 
230 Sec. 435(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The Commissioner is authorized to create advisory councils to advise him 
with respect to: 

a. The organization of the Office of Education and the administration of 
applicable programs. (91-230 Sec. 432(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

b. Recommendations for legislation regarding educational programs and 
the means by which the educational needs of the Nation may be met. (91-230 Sec. 

432 (a) ) „ , 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

c. Special problems and areas of special interest in education. (91-230 
Sec. 432(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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7. An advisory council so appointed by the Commissioner must terminate in 
one year unless the Commissioner determines that its existence for no more than one 
additional year is necessary to complete its work. (91-230 Sec. 432(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8. The Commissioner must appoint advisory councils to advise and make 
recommendations with respect to the approval of applications for grants or contracts 
as required by statute. (91-230 Sec. 431 (3) (B)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9. The National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren must report specifically on which of the compensatory education programs funded 
under Title I, and of other public and private educational programs for educationally 
deprived children, hold the highest promise for raising the educational attainment of 
such children. (91-230 Sec. 134(c)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

10. The National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services 

must review , evaluate , and transmit to the Congress and the President reports from 
the respective State advisory councils . (91-230 Sec. 309(a)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

11. The National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services 
must evaluate programs and projects carried out under Title III and disseminate the 
results thereof. (91-230 Sec. 309(a)(3)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

12. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must have at 
least one-third of its membership representative of the general public, including parents 
and children, but with no professional connection with vocational education or school 
administration. (90-576 Sec. 104(a)(1)(G)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

13. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must conduct 
independent evaluations' of programs carried out under the law and publish and dis- 
tribute the results the r eof. (90-576 Sec. 104(a)(2)(C)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

14. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education must review 

the possible duplication of vocational education programs at the postsecondary and adult 
levels within geographic areas, and make annual reports of its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary. (90-576 Sec. 104(c)(5)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

B. At the State Level 

1. Th^ State adv isory coun^d -or Title III is appointed by the State educational 
agency. (91-230 Sec. 305(a)(2)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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2. The State advisory council for Title III must include persons representative 
of elementary and secondary schools, institutions of higher education, and areas of 
professional competence in the education of the handicapped. (91-230 Sec. 305(a) 
(2) (A)) 

(Circle only oi e) 1 2 3 4 

3. The State advisory council for Title III must include a person representative 
of low- income groups. (Administrative Guidelines) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4 The State advisory council for Title III must hold at least one public 
meeting a year to give the public an opportunity to express views concerning the 
administration and operation of Title III- (91-230 Sec. 305(a)(4)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

5 The State advisory council for Title III must prepare and submit through 
the State educational agency reports of its activities, recommendations and evaluations 
to the Commissioner nd to the National Advisory Council. (Regs. 118. (a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6. The State educational agency may make recommendations and comments 
on State advisory council reports, as it deems appropriate, before it sends the reports 
to the Commissioner and to the National Advisory Council. (Regs. 118.2(a)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

7 The State agency must consult with the State Title III advisory council on 
preparation of the State plan, including policy matters arising in its administration, and 
development of criteria for approval of applications under the plan. (90-247 ec. 
305(a)(2)(B)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

8 The State agency must submit to the Title III State advisory council for 
review and recommendations each application for a grant under the State plan. (90-247 

Sec. 305(a)(2)(C)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

9. The State advisory council for Title III must evaluate, at least annually, all 
projects funded under the State plan. (Regs. 118.2(b)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



10. If a State uses advisory committees with respect to one or more aspects 
ot its Title VI State plan, the State plan must describe the membership, method of 
establishment, and duties of such advisory committees. (Regs. 121.3(e)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



1 1 The State advisory council on vocational education is appointed by the 
Governor, or by the State board when members of that board are elected by the people 
or by the State legislature. (90-576 Sec. 104(b)(1)) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 
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12. The State advisory council on .anonal education is fa hr separate 
and independent from the State hoard. < Rees. 102 21 <;.) > 

(Circle only one ) 12 3 4 

1 3. The prt>fc\\d>nal . technical . ami clerical stall of the State a council 

on vocational education i\ subject onl\ to the supervision and direction the S’.itc 
advisory council. (Regs 102.25) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

14 The State advisory council on vocational education must include, among 
others, at least one person 

a H axing special expedience or qualifications with respect to vocational 
education who is not involved in the administration of State or local vocational education 
programs ( l H)- 57b Sec 1 04 ( b ) ( 1 M A ) ( in ) ) 

( Circle only one ) 1 2 3 4 

h Representative of and know ledgea hie about the pi^or and disadvantaged 
OiO-57n Sec 104( h M I ) t A )( i\ > ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

I ^ I he State udvisoiy council on v^vationul education wu\t prepare and 
uit'/ni! through the Sliite bfxird i acting .is fiscal agent for the State > ciHineil ) 

.*•* ,•»»»» »^ * f V, > , i -- « • O* » v«. - • 1 I > . •» * * .» ■ - ■» *v ^ i * s \ 

i Regs 1 02 2 3 < e » i 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 



1 o I he State wvutionai education (soars 1 must give reasonable notice and 
opportunity for a puNie hearing on i\> Mate plan before submitting it to the Com- 
missioner fv>r approval ( l *o5*V% Vec 12' <a>(3)> 

(C ircle o .lv one i 12 3 4 

I 7 the State vivattotial education hoard must insure that copicv of its Slate 
plan for VLvation.il education and statements of policies and prsvedurcs concerning its 
administration will he made lea m»iuWv available t o the public (^XV-S-’b See 123(a)! 

(Circle lhiIv otic i 12 3 4 



t .-If the I t*, al le%tl 

1 lach Uval agency must provide for the maximum practical involvement of 
parents ot educationally deprives! children in the planning. dcvclo(>rncnl T operation. and 
appraisal l-I Inlc I project* t Regs Mb IKd i i 

(C’ltvle iwxly one t 12 3 4 

2 the K\a? agency h&\ the optkm of establishing a IsVal advtvory committee 
to assist m the planning, operation, and appraisal of title t project* t Regs I lb IStf » i 

(C lisle only one 112 3 4 
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3 . if a local agencv establishes an advisory committee fer a local Title 1 
program, the parents of educationally deprived children must bo represented. (Regs. 

1 16. 18(f) ) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

4 A local agency must consult with persons knowledgeable of the needs of 
educationally deprived children who reside in the project area and are enrolled in 
private schools, to determine their needs and the extent of their participate the 
Title I program. (Regs. 116.19(b)) 

(Circle only one ) 1 2 3 4 

5. A local agency must consult with other agencies which administer programs 
serving the needs of educationally deprived children to avoid duplication of effort and 
to assure the most effective use of Title I funds. (Regs. 116.24) 

(Circle only one) 12 3 4 

6 In an application for a Title III project, a local agency must provide docu- 
mentation that teachers, students, and others, including those of low income, broadly 
representative of the cultuial and educational resources and of the public, are involved 
in the planning, implementation and appraisal of project activities. (Regs. 118.8(e)) 

(Circle only one i 12 3 4 
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Supplements for 
Early Implementation 



The Project Policy Committee emphasized that any project findings 
suitable for piompt implementation might be made available for that 
purpose at any time during the project. This was to take advantage of 
project results without delaying implementation until after the project report 
had been published. Two such opportunities have occurred and are ex- 
plained in the two supplements that follow. 

Supplement 1 summarizes a Pennsylvania state agency study of local 
projects under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
in that state. Space did not permit full publication of this predominantly 
statistical study, but statewide local comments on some aspects of state-local 
administration are included. In general, these comments reinforce the find- 
ings of this project. 

Supplement II illustrates an aspect of activity to support a proposal of 
the Committee for Economic Development for changing the federal fiscal 
year to coincide with the calendar year. Although this proposal has been 
discussed since 1965. it has not been acted upon. It is easily the best single 
solution of the major problem of intergovernmental coordination dealt with 
in this report. 



Supplement I 

Pennsylvania Survey of ESEA Title I Administration 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education was motivated by its 
participation in the State Intergovernmental Education Project to conduct 
a survey of Title I administration in the local educational agencies of the 
state. 

IM 
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The Bureau of Educational Research within the department designed 
the questionnaire and analyzed the data. Following is a brief interpretation 
of the statistical data derived from the survey. The items discussed have 

been inserted preceding each comment. 

The Title I survey was conducted to determine perceptions ot tne 

local educational agencies concerning 34 present and emerging Title I 
practices and requirements. An analysis of the data indicated that in almost 
all instances the respondents differed from the ideal response to a degree 
that typically far exceeded the chi square value for chance occurrence. 

A review of the data analysis tables was conducted to identify those 
items which appeared to have the greatest percentage of responses deviating 
from the ideal response. These items could be interpreted to be those things 
which were of greatest concern and need restudy and redevelopment. 

It should be noted that, in general, the responses concerning present 
practices indicate a relatively high degree of compliance with most require- 
ments while these same items seem to indicate a high degree of concern 
for restudy and changes in requirements. While outright disapproval of 
each requirement or practice was not often expressed, there appears to be 
a typically small portion of the population which is quite dissatisfied wit 
the current status of affairs. 

The following items have been identified as those requiring the most 
concern for future policy and procedure development and technical assist- 
ance for local agencies. The comments on each item are based on interpre- 
tation of the data received. 

Item 1 A formula is used by the federal government to determine 
the amount of money for which the local agency is eligible^ This 
formula takes into account: low-income, neglected children; children 

living in foster homes; and other factors. 

Comment: This formula used by the state agency in determining the 
amount of money for each local agency is somewhat unsatisfactory 
to nearly half of the respondents and a majority suggests careful review, 
taking local conditions into consideration. 



Item 2’ (a) Federal appropriations have historically been delayed 

and programs have operated under “continuing resolutions ” 

(b) Federal regulations have established a final date ot 
June 30 for submitting Title I proposals. However, the state agency 
has required that all proposals be submitted by May 20 to be con- 
sidered for approval. 
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Comment: Funding delays and deadline dates for project submission 
appear to rate a rather high priority for consideration. A significant 
percent of respondents disapprove and suggest restudy and redevelop- 
ment of procedures. 

Item 3: (a) The local agency should provide the following infor- 
mation: 

— per pupil expenditure 
— number of children in district 
— number of children from low-income families 
— concentration of children from low-income families 
— school term covered by project 
— schools where activities are conducted 
— number of children participating 
— proposed budget 
— number and type of staff 

— number of participants by grade level and ethnic group 
— estimated cost of each activity 

— statement of planning participation by nonpublic 
schools 

— assurance of compliance with state and federal regula- 
tions 

— statement of planning participation by community 
action agency 

— inventory of equipment costing over $100 purchased 
with Title I funds 

— a list and justification for each item proposed for 
purchase 

(b) The local agency must keep those program and fiscal 
records which are required by the state agency and the Office of Edu- 
cation and will submit those reports required by state and/ov federal 
agencies. 



(c) Each local agency will have its fiscal records audited 
by the state agency or other auditing agency and will make the results 
available to state and federal agencies. 

Comment: Information required for project application, program and 
fiscal records, and audits of these records appear to be relatively ac- 
ceptable. There does not seem to be any great need for complete 
redevelopment. 
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(a) Equipment expenditures should be limited. 

(b) The total cost for all direction and management activi- 
ties should not exceed eight percent of the total allocations, excep- 
tion is to be made to this requirement, a complete managem p 
posal must be submitted to justify such an exception. 

Comment: Limitation of equipment expenditures appears to require 

some restudy and redevelopment according to a majority rot ^esP°n ' 
ents, although the practice was found to be acceptable for nearly all. 
Limitation of administrative expenses appears to be less acceptable, 
and yet less than half suggest restudy or redevelopment. 

Item 5: (a) A planning grant (part of the funds under the existing 
allocation) may be applied for up to one percent of the maximum 
grant or $2,000, whichever is greater, for planning actmti^ wi g 
the current fiscal year for programs to be earned out during the coming 

year. 

(b) Planning grants may be approved by the state agency 
providin'* they specify objectives (in measurable performance terms), 
activities and techniques to be undertaken in teaching ob]ectives. and 
an appropriate evaluation design. 

Comment - Use of project funds for planning is received quite posi- 
tively by most of the respondents, and some form of restudy and 
redevelopment is suggested by over half of them. The entena r 
approving planning grants appear less acceptable, and a majority sug 

gests change. 

Item 6: (a) All community agencies and representatives must be 

involved in planning the Title 1 grant. This includes parents, teachers, 
nonpublic schools, community action agencies, and others. 

(b) The functions of a local advisory committee are. 

( 1 ) To supply information about parental concerns 

(2) To recommend general plans for concentration o 
funds and programs 

( 3 ) To suggest objectives to meet student needs 

(4) To suggest methods of improvement 

(5) To assist in evaluation of programs 

(c) The state agency requires documentary evidence of 
coordination among the local agency, county superintendent, corn- 
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munity action agency, and nonpublic school authorities. Technical 
assistance in piogram development may be provided by Educational 
Development Center personnel and state agency staff. 

Comment: Community involvement in the planning process, the role 
and function of advisory groups, and documentation of involvement 
appear to require far more restudy and redevelopment and are less 
acceptable practices than any others except delayed funding. 

Item 7: (a) Title I program decisions should consider relative needs 
of children of all ages. But decisions must be made to meet only a 
limited number of high priority needs for a limited number of children 
needs which cannot be met or are not being met through the regular 
school program or other existing programs. 

(b) Title I programs proposed must clearly distinguish be- 
tween documented high priority needs of disadvantaged children and 
high priority needs of school district children in general. 

(c) Federal and state regulations have been established to 
ensure compliance with the intent of ESEA Title I, which specifies 

that all programs be designed as categorical aid for disadvantaged 
children. 

Comment. Designing categorical programs to meet the specific needs 
of a limited number of disadvantaged children and not those of the 
total school population is a rather widely accepted practice, but nearly 
half of the respondents suggest restudy and redevelopment. 

Item 8: Existing programs or services provided by the applicant or 
other agencies may deter or block compensatory programs proposed 
for educationally deprived children. To meet documented compensa- 
tory needs and to make Title I and other programs compatible, existing 
programs may have to be modified. 

Comment: Modification of local basic programs to accommodate 

compensatory programs appears to occur less frequently than other 
practices, and over half suggest modification of the idea. 

Item 9: Each program should include a complete evaluation design 
to be used in determining the project accomplishments. 

Comment: The need for a complete evaluation design to determine 
effectiveness of the project appears to be acceptable to most, but over 
half suggest restudy and redevelopment. 
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Item 10: (a) Services provided with state and local funds in the 
project area shall be comparable to — and on an equal basis with 
those provided in nonproject areas. The local agency bears the burden 
of providing that Title I funds are not being used to supplant state 
and/or local funds. 

(b) Project activities should provide compensatory pro- 
grams for the educationally disadvantaged. Programs designed for the 
general student population must be avoided. Programs should not 
tend to segregate. Title I funds should not be used to provide services 
and materials which are available in nonproject areas through local 
funds. Title I funds must be used to supplement local funds. 

C o tn tn &n t The concepts of comparable basic services for all and Title 
I as supplemental aid appear to be quite acceptable, and less than 
half of the respondents suggest any need for modification. 

The interpretation of the data seems to indicate that while some of 
the more unacceptable requirements and practices are necessitated by federal 
regulations and procedures, there is an apparent need for the state agency 
to provide inservice training for many Title I administrators in the areas 
of community involvement and project planning, and evaluation design 
techniques. 

There also appears to be a need to involve the local agencies in re- 
viewing current state agency requirements and procedures and in suggesting 
ways to modify these activities. 

While complete or nearly complete compliance with and approval of 
practices is indicated, exceptions noted cannot be passed over lightly. If 
even small numbers report noncompliance with or disapproval of current 
requirements and practices, such responses suggest some need for careful 
analysis of individual local needs when designing state agency practices or 
determining state agency policy. 
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Supplement II 



State Intergovernmental Education Project 

8555 — 16th St., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
Area Code 301-587-1026 

January 8, 1971 



POLICY COMMITTEE 

DAVID H. KURTZMAN 
Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Education, Hon. Chairman 

B. ANTON HESS 
Pennaylvan .i Commissioner 
Basic Eduf ition. Chairman 

JOHN W. PORTER 

Acting Superintendent, public 
Instruction, Michigan 

R. MAX ABBOTT 
Asst. Superintendent. Public 
Instruction. North Carolina 

VICTOR E. CELIO 

Coordinator of Federal 
Programs, Pennsylvania 

QUENTIN L. EARHART 
Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools. Maryland 

LAURENCE D. HASKEW 
Professor of Ed, Admin., 
Univ. of Texas at Austin 

THOMAS L. JOHNS 
Project Coordinator 
U. S. Office of Education 

WILLIAM PIERCE 
Deputy Superintendent. Public 
Instruction, Michigan 

JAMES F. REDMOND 
General Superintendent 
Public Schools. Chicago 

WAYNE O. REED 

Project Consultant 
U. S. Office of Education 



EDGAR DULLER 
Project Director 

Dr. Robert F. Steadman, Director 
Committee for Improvement of Management 
in Government 

Committee for Economic Development 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Steadman: 

This is a repl 3 r in my personal capacity to your inquiry 
whether our State Intergovernmental Education Project has dealt 
with the problem of coordinating the Federal fiscal year with the 
fiscal year requirements of schools and other educational institutions 
receiving Federal funds for education. For more than a year we 
have studied this situation, and it is clear that none is more pervasive 
or damaging in terms of educational results. I am glad to give the 
reasons why I support the recommendation of the Committee ior 
Economic Development that tne beginning of each Federal fiscal 
year be moved back to January 1 from July 1. It would very greatly 
reduce and perhaps eliminate the most costly impediment to effective 
management of Federally supported educational programs at the 
Federal, State, and local levels of government. I shall explain why 
Federal funds for intergovernmental education could be improved 
20% or 25% in their cost effectiveness. 

After Congressional educational authorizations and appropriations 
have become law, the Office of Educaxion requires several weeks to 
prepare regulations and administrative forms, to apply formulas for 
distribution of funds, to receive and to approve the sxate plans, state 
assurances, and other requirements to be met by the states, and to 
allocate funds to the states. The state educational agencies then 
require additional time to receive local projects and perform many 
administrative functions as required by Federal and State laws before 
Federal program funds can be made available to the local school agencies. 
Finally, the local educational agency that uses the funds for local 
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programs of education must have specific Federal and State information, 
authority, and funds in time to employ teachers, to plan and organize 
the programs of instruction, and to get approvals of programs and 
budgets from local boards of education. The beginning of school cannot 
be postponed until all these requirements have been met, and they seldom 
have been met until weeks or months after the local schools have been 
in full operation. Programs organized after teachers have been assigned, 
facilities occupied, and prospective pupils committed to other programs 
limp into existence, operate at less than ordinary effectiveness, and almost 
always roll up higher costs and poorer educational results for the 
pupils served. 

Precise measurement of these losses is impossible in either 
financial or educational terms. They vary from year to year in many 
respects. Some programs suffer more than others. Clearly the most 
important factor is the degree of coordination of program authorizations 
and appropriations in Congress. Under present practices the lack of 
reasonable Federal timing and coordination makes timely and adequate 
administration of intergovernmental programs impossible in Federal, 

State, and local educational agencies. 

Many educational administrators believe the necessary intergovern- 
mental processes require a full year from the time the Federal appropria- 
tion is approved to the time the programs are inaugurated at the local level. 
Their reasons are based on their experience. Some provisions already 
have been authorized by Congress for a number of programs, among which 
is advance funding, but this has been provided only for one program for one 
year, and thereafter abandoned. The situation remains wasteful and 
educationally difficult year after year. 

Table I shows that the CED plan could substantially solve the 
problem. It shows the number of days of delay of Federal appropriations 
beyond the beginning of the fiscal year on July 1 for five complete fiscal 
years of administration of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Had the plan proposed by CED been in effect, the Federal, State, 
and local educational agencies would have had six months for planning and 
administration each year before July 1st. Moreover, there would not have 
been the average loss of 131 days of additional time beyond July 1 for these 
functions, as shown in Table I. 
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